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OF PRESTBURY: ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
OLD MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

A volume has just been published by the 
Chetham Society on the history of the parish of 
Prestbury, ably edited by Dr. Renaud, of Man- 
chester. The records contain a large amount of 
curious matter, illustrative of English provincial 
life in the past. A few extracts will, I think, be 
of some interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Prestbury is a large parish in the east of Cheshire, 
abutting partly on Derbyshire and partly on 
Staffordshire. It is fourteen miles long and ten 
broad, and comprises thirty-three townships, 
amongst which is the large manufacturing town 
of Macclestield, with thirty thousand inhabitants. 

The mother church is in the small township of 
Prestbury, with a population of only 373, but 
chapels of ease were at a very early period built 
in many of the other townships. 

The first noticeable fact is the serious result of 
the Norman conquest on this part of the country. 
In Domesday Survey only twelve townships are 
mentioned in the parish. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor these had Saxon name 
owners or occupants. 
these remains. 


PARISH 


attached as 


Bigot. The value of the taxable land in the time 
of Edward had been 20/. 11s. 





In the Surve y only one of | 
The rest had been handed over to | 
Hugh Lupus, Robert his son, Hugh de Mara, and | 


In the Survey it is | 


reduced to 2/. 7s. Out of the twelve townships 
no less than eight are entered as waste. Eight of 
the townships contained a large proportion of 
wood. Half of the parish was within the bounds 
of the royal forest of Macclesfield. This never 
seems to have been disafforested by royal authority ; 
but being in a remote part of the country, it was 
gradually encroached upon and appropriated by 
squatters, until in the reign of Henry VIII. a 
commission was sent down to examine and make 
a final arrangement. 

The parish records begin in 1520, but are im- 
perfect down to 1720, especially during the civil 
wars. 

The following memoranda may be worth notice. 
Serage (or cerage) “ Silver and Holy Bread Silver.” 
These were in pre-Reformation times levies for 
providing wax candles, and bread and wine, for 
divine service. In 1558, lst Elizabeth, a parish 
meeting was held, when it was agreed that— 

** All such dues and laudable customes as of Jonge tyme 
have been due and accustomed to be paid and done for 
the use and reparacion of the church, the ornaments 
therein, &c., from henceforth shall be levied, paid, 
recyved, and used. First, that a certain dutie called 
serage silver shall be levied and gathered in every town- 
shippe by eleven questmen of the same accordinge, &c., 
due yearlie at the feaste of St. George the Martyr.” 

It thus merged into an ordinary church rate. 

Difficulties in collecting church rates are usually 
supposed to be of modern origin ; but these records 
show that even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the same impatience of taxation existed. 
The pages teem with notices of recalcitrant 
parishioners and litigious townships. One method 
of enforcing payment may seem strange to modern 
ears. It was that of excommunication.—1604. 
**Goeing to Chester for an excommunication.”— 
1628. Excommunications for fifteen persons.— 
1630. Payments recorded from various persons 
who had been excommunicated for non-payment. 
—1638. Suit with the hamlet of Old Withington 
about the payment of serage silver. These are 
specimens out of many similar entries. 

The money thus collected was not limited in its 
expenditure to spiritual purposes, but seems to 
have been applied in a very promiscuous fashion. 
One principal item was for the destruction of ver- 
min, amongst which foxes were included.—1729. 
“Ata public vestry meeting for the encouragement 
of persons to destroy foxes, with which this neigh- 
bourhood and parish is now much infested, it is 
that five shillings shall be paid for every 
xx head taken and killed within the parish.” 
730. Meeting to consider about otters. Offered for 
a full grown otter five shillings.—1732. Meeting to 
consider about moles or waunts, a great detriment 
to meadow or pasture land. The payments under 
these heads are an indication of the wild state of 
the ec ; From 1709 to 1713, 81 foxes and 
1,964 urchins (hedgehogs) were paid for.—1732. 
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The payments this year comprised 40 foxes, 50 
otters, and 1,320 moles. 

Amongst the miscellaneous payments from this 
fund we find :—1707. Gunpowder Plot day, Paid 
for gunpowder, 3/. 5s. 10d.; coals for Cote, 
ls. 6d. ; a load of stocks, 2s. 6d. ; paid for making 
and kindling the fire, 6d. The ringing the church 
bells on the 5th November and the daily ringing 
of the curfew are continued to the present time. 

1745. Paid for umbrella, box, and carriage, 31. 
It is not stated for whose use this was intended ; 
most probably for the minister when officiating at 
raced This is a remarkable entry, as the in- 
troduction of umbrellas into England is usually 
attributed to a much later period. The first 
employment of the umbrella in the streets of 
London is said to have been by Jonas Hanway, 
who died in 1786, but the following passage from 
the Trivia of Gay, who died in 1732, shows that 
it was in use at a much earlier period :— 

“ Good housewives, 
Defended by th’ umbrella's oily shed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread.” 

One main cause of expense, however, was the 
feasting the churchwardens and their friends in- 
dulged in.—1636. Spent when the new wardens 
should have taken the oaths and did not, 4s. 
When they did, 8s. Spent in considering about 
the bell steps, 3d. During this year, out of a levy 
of 791., 201. were spent in eating and drinking. In 
1713, 331. were spent in a similar manner, and in 
1715, 361. out of 1201. levied. Other entries are: 
—1630. “Paid a boy to beat dogs forth the 
churche, 10d.”—1732. “ Paid to whipdog, 10d.”— 
1745. “Paid for nineteen dinners for communi- 
cants, 12s. 8d. For liquor for us and communi- 
cants, lls. 10d.”—1772. Two hundred and eighty 
dinners were paid for, besides 6/. for weekly 
allowances. 

The holy bread silver was for a long time a 
source of contention, until it was finally determined 
that each township or chapelry should provide its 
own. 

In 1666 an absurd and vexatious Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed that woollen shrouds only should 
be used for interments, and an affidavit was re- 
quired to be sworn that “A. B., lately deceased, 
was not put in, wrapt, or wound up or buried in 
any shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud made or mingled 
with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or other 
than what is made of sheep’s wool only.” The 
penalty for infringement of this law was severe. 

The following, amongst other entries, refers to 
this subject :— 

1687. “Item. For hyre of a horse to Lyme, where we 
received two warrants from Mr. Legh for persons who 
brought noe affidavit concerning the burying in wollen 
of John, son of Mary Mills of Ranow, widow, and Samp- 
son Frost of Ranow. Horse hyre, 8*; two warrants, 4°.” 

At the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth assess- 
ments were made on the parishes for maimed sol- 





diers and mariners and the relief of prisoners, 
This was continued down to the reign of Charles I, 
and caused great dissatisfaction. In 1634 there is 
an entry :— 

“ Agreed that the churchwardens shall inquire of the 
— of this paymente throughe the county, and 

y what authoritie and for what use it is collected, and 
if they find it not to be generall, and by sufficient war- 
rant, then they shall refuse the payment thereof.” 

The collections by brief afford many curious 
items, too numerous to be here inserted. Amongst 
them are the following :— 

1676. “ Isa, a Caldean priest born in Mosa in Mesopo- 
tamia, together with his son Mes a deacon, foure sons 
more in captivitie under the Turks, 6s. 2d. 

“Rich* Malpas and Margery his wife, in behalf of 
Andrew Malpas, who was taken by the Turkish pyrates 
belonging to Algiers, being in a shipp called the John of 
Dublin, 8s.” 

1699. “ For poore distressed Protestants of the Vaudois 
inhabitants in the valleys on this side the river Cluson 
and of those of Piedmont on the other side of the said 
river, 3/. 9s. 74d.” 

References are made to the prosecution of re- 
cusants who refused to attend the parish church. 
Those in Cheshire were ordered to be committed 
to Halton Castle. The wardens, sidesmen, and 
ministers were required to present recusants at the 
quarter sessions. When imprisoned, collections 
were made in the churches for their maintenance. 
This practice is referred to down to the time of the 
Civil War, and afterwards in the reign of Charles IT. 

There are not many epitaphs of any interest, 
but the following may be noticed :— 

** Here lies the body of Edward Green, 
Who for cutting stone famous was seen, 
But he was sent to apprehend 
One Joseph Clarke of Kerridge End, 
Who was stealing deer of Squire Doune’s, 
When he was shot and died of the wounds.” 

Another to the memory of an old huntsman :— 
* © the joys of his life were good hounds and good nappy, 

Then let us all wish he'll be more and more happy.” 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


COUNT DE PLELO. 
(Concluded from p. 86.) 


I have said in my previous article that Count 
de Plélo, enthusiastic admirer as he was of Eng- 
lish institutions, showed himself strenuously 
opposed to English policy. Named Ambassador 
to the Court of Copenhagen, he describes, in his 
letters to his Paris friend, the character of the new 
king Christian IV., who had ascended the throne 
of Denmark in November, 1730 ; and the details 
he gives are extremely interesting. Writing in a 
tone of familiarity and humour, shaking off for a 
brief space the trainmels of official stiffness, he 
paints with characteristic brilliancy both the tem- 
per of Christian and the difficulties which beset 
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the government. The second treaty of Vienna, 
concluded between the Emperor, England, and 
Holland (March 16, 1731), a treaty to which Spain 
gave its adhesion, seemed to dispel the rumours 
of a European war in connexion with the Austrian 
succession. Plélo soon perceived that Denmark 
was, above all, afraid of offending Austria and Eng- 
land. The two great objects of Christian were : 
(1) to retain the possession of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
(2) to procure the alliance of some important power 
from which subsidies might be obtained. In this 
state of things an opportunity offered for securing 
to the Court of Versailles an influence over Euro- 
pean affairs long forfeited by the weakness of 
Louis XV. and his ministers. Plélo clearly saw 
it, and proposed accordingly to the French Cabinet 
a plan which would unite Sweden and Denmark 
in a close alliance with France, thus minimizing 
the inconveniences of the treaty of 1727, and at 
the same time preparing Louis XV. to meet the 
eventualities which might arise in Poland. There 
were, however, many serious obstacles to be over- 
come, the chief being the English influence, and 
here it is that the volume I am now noticing is 
specially interesting to the majority of the readers 
of this journal. 

Count de Plélo was quite aware that a thorough 
reform of the French navy was a condition sine 
qua non of success ; and he never lost the oppor- 
tunity of insisting upon this essential’topic. As 
early as the month of June, 1730, writing to his 
brother-in-law Maurepas, he said :— 

“His Britannic Majesty in his speeches always takes 
care to distinguish England and Holland by the title of 
maritime powers. Would it not be proper for us to 
make people know a little that we yield our superi- 
ority to no one, both on sea and Jand?. We ought to 
despatch a fleet commanded by brilliant officers, who 
might gain honour by advantages obtained over the 
English, a Duguay-Trouin, for instance, a Roquefeuille, 
and many others of the same mettle, and, fortunately, 
we have plenty of them. Meditate !...reflect !” 

Plélo then enters into details as to the means 
of carrying out his views, and he concludes his 
excellent report by the following reflections :— 

“Thus it is that England has conquered and preserved 
its chief authority amongst the Northern powers. The 
fleets and ships of England are the only ones they hear 
of ; they see them appearing under the slightest pretext. 
If the Russians create any alarm; if trade runs any 
risk ; if there is any important negotiation on the tapis, 
the Enzlish are immediately in the Baltic. Such 
voyages no doubt are often a source of far greater trouble 
and inconvenience than pleasure for the people amongst 
whom they occur, but the result is complete intimida- 
tion, and the effect is still to persuade them that the 
cannot be too careful in their dealings with England, 
either on account of the advantages which may accrue 
to them from the English alliance. or for the sake of the 
evil consequences which they would have every reason 
to dread should they be on bad terms with so formidable 
& power. 

“These ideas produce all the greater impression, be- 
cause the Northern nations do not believe that any other 





Court is able to defend them against England. Of all 
the European Crowns, the French one, they say, is that 
whose alliance would please and suit us best ; but sepa- 
rated as we are from France, and considering the neglect 
in which the navy of that country is left, it can be neither 
as useful nor as formidable to us as England.” 

Writing (April 3) to the Keeper of the Seals, he 
says in the same, strain :— 

“The insolent arguments put forward by our adver- 
saries, and their pretensions to be the arbitrators of 
Europe since the last treaty, seem to me to require that 
we should make a little more display.” 

A few days later, he complains of hearing 
around him nothing but offensive allusions to 
France :— 

“People affect to say that, far from being what we 
were formerly, we are more adverse to war than any 
other European power.” 

Finally, on May 8, thanking the Keeper of the 
Seals for the marks of confidence and of approba- 
tion contained in a despatch of April 14, he adds: 

“T acknowledge that you have much relieved me 
thereby. The insolent discourses of the Imperialists and 
the English annoyed me so much the more, because I 
saw that many persons were impressed by them. I am 
too thoroughly a Frenchman at heart not to feel de- 
lighted at being authorized to stop the course of these 
impertinences.” 

I must be satisfied with the few quotations 
I have thus given from Plélo’s correspondence, 
recommending the reader to study for himself the 
details of the mission carried on with so much 
spirit by this distinguished gentilhomme. He will 
find that, in the midst of the most serious political 
business, Maurepas’s brother-in-law never neglected 
the opportunity of increasing his stock of know- 
ledge in history, literature, archeology, and of 
studying accurately the manners and. customs of 
the nation in the midst of which circumstances had 
placed him. 

Chapters xiii-xv., treating, as they do, of 
Polish affairs and of the election of Stanislaus, are 
also full of great interest ; they add much to our 
fund of information respecting the partition of 
Poland, besides illustrating the unpardonable 
weakness of the French Government. Would that 
Louis XV. had had many such servants as the 
Count de Plélo! Gustave Massoy. 





“TO CATCH A CRAB.” 

It is not easy to understand how this phrase 
has come to mean only “To fall backwards by 
missing a stroke in rowing” (Webster). It is 
true that a man, when he has thus fallen back- 
wards, and lies sprawling on the bottom of the 
boat, with his legs and arms in the air, does 
bear some likeness to a crab upon its back, but 
the use of the verb to catch shows that this 
cannot be the origin of the phrase. Curiously 
enough, the Italians have almost exactly the same 
phrase, but use it in a different meaning; and 
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this difference of meaning will, I think, throw 
some light upon our use of the words. The 
Italian expression is “pigliare un granchio a 
secco,”"* to take hold of, or catch, a crab on the 
dry ground, or where there is no water. In the 
Italian dictionaries this is explained ingannarst, 
to make a mistake ; and an Italian lady, whom | 
have consulted, and who tells me that the expres- 
sion is in common use, gives me as an equivalent 
“prendere una cosa per un’ altra,” to take one 
thing for another. Alberti, in his dictionary, 
quotes some authority who explains the expression 
by saying that it is a mistake to take hold of a 
crab at all ; but he himself thinks that an allusion 
is made to the oblique mode of progression of the 
crab, which is a departure from what is straight- 
forward and proper, and therefore a mistake. | 
must say, however, that it seems to me that the 
writer whom he quotes is much nearer the mark, 
and my opinion derives support from a second 
paragraph in the same dictionary ; for there Al- 
berti gives the very same phraset another meaning, 


and tells us that “si dice dello stringersi un dito 
tra due cose, per la quale stringitura il sangue ne 
viene in pelle,t S¢ pince run dovgt.” Alberti 


gives the two meanings as quite distinct, but I 
think they are distinctly connected. Most people 
who have walked upon the sands when the tide is 
out (a have seen crabs lying about, and it 
has no doubt happened to some of them, as it has 
done to myself, to take hold of one of these crabs 
incautiously, and to get a finger pinched. This is 
to catch a Tartar, and to make a decided mistake, 
and we at once see the connexion between Alberti’s 
two meanings, though he evidently did not. I 
think the second meaning indisputably shows that 
the expression took its origin from the pinching of 
the finger by although Alberti not 
mention the word crab in his explanation—for how 
else can we explain the use of the word granchio ? 

It is the figurative meaning of making a mistake 
which has survived in Italian, for the meaning of 
pinching one’s finger does not seem to be nuch 
used, and is unknown to the Italian lady I have 
mentioned ; and is it not the figurative meaning 
which has survived in English also? Did not 
to catch a crab in English also originally mean to 
get caught and pinched by a crab, and then come 
to signify to make an unpleasant and ridiculous 
mistake (just as to catch a Tartar does), this se- 
condary meaning becoming ultimately exclusively 
confined to tumbling backwards when rowing /§ 


secco 


a crab, does 


* The a secco is sometimes left out. 

+ In this sense, however, farsi is used as well as 
pigliare. 

} That is, freely translated, “it is used when one 
squeezes one’s finger between two things so that the 
skin becomes injected with blood.” 

§ Perhaps, as I suggested at the beginning, in conse- 
quence of a fancied resemblance between the man lying 
sprawling and a crab. 


When I explained the English phrase to the 
Italian lady she exclaimed, “Oh, we could say 
‘pigliare un granchio a secco’ of that also” ; and 
no doubt she is right, as the expression is fre- 
quently used when an occurrence is sudden, and 
just the opposite to what one expects. 
F. CHance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


HiGHWAYMEN IN Partnersnip.—As an oasis 
in the desert is the following droll case in the 
heart of a learned legal treatise. I have just 
lighted upon it, and note it as an illustration of 
the, in a twofold sense, amenities of the law,—of 
the “locos hetos et amceena vireta” juris, and of 
the considerate and delicate euphemism to which 
the legal mind can, when need is, 
Everet v. Williams (2 Pothier on % 


by Evans, p. 3, note, citing Europ. Mag., 1787, 


condescend, 
O/ 


nitions 


vol. ii. p. 360) is said to have been suit 
instituted by one highwayman against another 
for an account of their plunder. The bill stated 
that the plaintiff was skilled in dealing in several 


commodities, such as plate, rings, watches, &c. ; 
that the defendant applied to him to become a 
partner, and that they entered into a partner 
and it was agreed they should equally provide all 
8 horses, Si ddl S, I ric 
and equally bear all expenses on the roads and ; 
inns, taverns, alehouses, markets, and fairs ; ths 
the plaintiff and the defendant proceeded jointly 
in the said business with good success on Houn- 
slow Heath, where they dealt with a gentleman for 
a gold watch, and afterwards the defendant told 
the plaintiff that Finchley, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, was a good and convenient place to deal in, 
and that commodities were very plenty at Finchley, 
and it would be almost all clear gain to them ; 
that they went accordingly, and dealt with several 
gentlemen for divers watches, rings, swords, canes, 
hats, cloaks, bridles, saddles, and other 
things ; that about a month afterwards the defen- 
dant informed the plaintiff that there was a gentle- 
man at Blackheath who had a good horse, saddle, 
bridle, watch, sword, cane, and other things to 
dispose of, which he believed might be had for 
little or no money ; that they accordingly went 
and met with the said gentleman, and, after some 
small discourse, they dealt for the said horse, &e. ; 
that the plaintiff and the defendant continued their 
joint dealings together until Michaelmas, and dealt 
together at several places, viz., at Bagshot, Salis- 
bury, Hampstead, and elsewhere, to the amount of 
2,0001. and upwards. The rest of the bill was in 
the ordinary form for a partnership account. The 
bill is said to have been dismissed, with costs to 
be paid by the counsel who signed it, and the 
solicitors for the plaintiff were attached and fined 


sorts of neces saries, such a 





horses, 





501. apiece. The case is said to have come before 
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the courts in the early part of the last century, and jone grain of matter of one kind with a million 


to have been referred to by Lord Kenyon ; “ but 
there is some doubt whether it actually occurred.” 
(Lindley on Partnership, third ed. 

Joun W. Bowne, F.S.A. 


Ipgat Coxnexton.—In his interesting volume, 


L aves from a W ord-H unter’s Note-Book, PD. 138, | 


A. Smythe Palmer has endeavoured to 
ideas of cowardice and idleness by 
means of the French poltron, a coward, and the 
Italian poltrone, a sluggard. It has often occurred 
to me that if we direct our attention to the Ger- 
manic languages, we shall find a far more natural 
and direct ideal connexion between uncleanliness, 
emptiness, and idleness. In Mod. H. G. faul 
idle and Fuulenzer=idler ; but at the same time, 
faul and v faulen embody the idea of putrition, 
‘or the natural effect of stagnation. While we 
have chiefly reserved our foul for ' 
play, foul lar puage , the Dutch generally use their 
word vuil h is al 


the Rev. 
connect the 








metaphors (foul 


in the concrete, which is also our older 
sense :— 
** Suffre not fowl to be 
In your visage.” 
Caxton’s Book of Curtes 

3ut just as we still speak of a chimney being foul, 
the Dutch would not their term 
vurlik to a r too often in ¢ piegl ries 
graveleus It is not a little remarkable that the 
Dutch word for idle is lui; while it should be 
borne in mind that the double meaning of idleness 





ery c ; “7 wer ] =e w 
ana un¢ miiness or untidiness lurks In the one root 
lu throughout the Germanic languages. Eng. lazy, 
7 LJ * M ? 7 } . Lyttow 
laq, lubber, slack, slugqqard, &c., and sloven, slattern, 


sloppy, slush, & Now, not only the Germa 
but likewise the Romance languages bear out the | 
ideal connexion of idleness and emptiness in a most 
cieletle wemnes Whee unl 1 édle renresent 
remarkabdl nner. ius, Vatn ana utile represent 


vain (Fr.) and ettel and ijdel (Du.) re- 
From the root lw the Dutch has not 
only the familiar leeg—Tledig—empty, but the more 
exalted ledigheid=idleness. From containing 
nothing to doing n« ms to me but a natural 
transition, and so from inactivity to decay and from 
decay or neglect to uncleanliness. But I confess 
that I cannot follow Mr. Palmer when he attempts 
to connect the distant ideas of idleness and 
cowardice, unless he means to infer that poltron 
was first an idler, then a wilful straggler, and lastly 
a@malingerer from cowardice, whom his comrades 
salled a big lagabag (for the Italian poltrone, it 
must be borne in mind, is an augmentative if it is 
a dispreggitive), Avex. V. W. BIKKers. 


"anus and 
spectively. 





thing se 


Hom«oratny.—In the early days of the science, 
I took the trouble to make some calculations to 
test its monstrous pretensions, and I made a note 
of the results in my memory. My conclusion was 
that it is easy in aériform fluids, possible but not 
easy in fluids, and impossible in solids, so to mingle 


7| 





grains of matter of another kind as to ensure 
the presence of a millionth part of the single grain 
in every one of the million other grains. Even in 
fluids, considering the different ponderability of 
substances, and although “ when taken” the medi- 
cine be “well shaken,” I think I shall command 
the general suffrage when I pronounce the opera- 
tion to be “not easy.” But solids are the test. 
The homceopathists profess to administer doses of 
a millionth, or even a ten-millionth, part of a grain 
in giobules of sugar or some such substance. Now, 
very few people have any idea of the amount 
of a million. A million grains of sugar would fill 
about three sacks. First, then, by what process 
of human power and skill is it possible to triturate 
a single grain of any solid substance into exactly a 
million atoms, and then to mingle them in the 
asserted proportion even in the smaller quantity 
of three sacks of a different solid? I know the 
real facts of the science so called, namely, that 
highly concentrated poisons are given in very 
minute doses, but I affirm that the stated propor- 
tions are a delusion and a humbug. 

Homeeopathists may say to me “ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.” Let them prove their statements to 
be true to the satisfaction of the intelligent part of 
mankind, and I shall be quite content to remain 
alone in my incredulity. 








HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Eastbourne. 


Miscivines.— Many of the younger readers of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Macaulay will be 
amused by the apprehensions of “a horrible ex 


plosion” expressed by Madame de Lieven on th 


| occasion of the opening of the Exhibition of 1851 


ii. 293). Ido not know whether such fears were 
ever made public in the newspapers, but I well 
remember that many rural people, by no means 
remarkable for timidity or folly, were in great 
alarm. A gentleman of intelligence and good 
social standing, who lived about a hundred and 
fifty miles from London, told me a very short 
time before the day of opening that he knew, on 
the very best private authority, that both Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Wellington were in 
dreadful fear of a most bloody outbreak. I well 
remember expressing my entire disbelief in so 
foolish a story, and the earnestness with which my 
friend assured me that he had his information 
from the most trustworthy source. So full of 
terror was this good soul that several weeks passed 
by before he dare venture to go to town, and 
during the whole time that the Exhibition was 
open, he refused to permit his son, a lad of nine- 
teen, to remain in London, except when he him- 
self was there also. If this had been a solitary 
instance of weakness I should not have thought it 
worth a record in “N. & Q.” I, however, per- 
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sonally knew some, and heard at the time of many 
other, people whu were in quite as abject a state 
of fear. ANon. 


Joun Sattmarsn’s “ Examinations” or Fut- 
LER’s “Sermon or Rerormatioyn.”—The first 
edition of this pamphlet (4to. pp. 12, 1643) was 
dedicated to the Assembly of Divines in these 
objectionable terms: “To the most Sacred and 
Reverend Assembly for the Reformation of the 
Church, now convened by the Parliament.— Most 
Sacred and Reverend Divines,” &c. The epithets 
were found fault with, and the writer changed the 
superscription, as appears by a copy before me, 
thus :—“ To the Reverend Divines now convened 
by Authority of Parliament, for consultation in 
matters of Religion.” Where may a copy con- 
taining the first-named superscription be consulted? 

J. E. Batvey. 


Loyceviry.—I do not think the following copy 
of a tablet in the south transept of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Shifnal (Salop), is known to the readers 
of si N. « (). ' 

“William Wakley was baptized at Idsall, otherwise 
Shiffnal, May lst, 1590, and was buried at Adbaston, 
Nov’ 28th, 1714. His age was 124 years and upwards. 
He lived in the reign of 8 Kings & Queens.” 

“ August 7th, 1776, Mary Yates, wife of Joseph Yates, 
of Lizard Common, in this parish, was buried, aged 127 
years. She walked to London just after the Fire in 1666, 
was hearty and strong 120 years, and married her 3rd 
husband at 92.” 


J. Bropuvurst PenpEREL. 


How CenTENARIANS ARE Mape.—In Exeter 
Cathedral there is an inscription which begins 
thus : 

“ Juxta 8S. E 
Joannes Grant 8. T. P. 

Ecclesiz Divi Dunstani in Occidente per annos LIX 
Vicarius Cathed. Roffensis ann. XLIV Prebend. 
Kingsdown in Com. Cant. ann. XXVI Rector.” 

BLUEMANTLE. 


“ Launpers.” —Long, narrow, shallow wooden 
aqueducts, for conveying water to water wheels, 
are called “launders” at Ashburton, Devon, 
where, I was informed, the word was recently in- 
troduced by miners from Cornwall. 

Wa. PEenceEtty. 

Torquay. 


Anous Earts: a Unique Circumstance.— 
I think it will be found a singular circumstance 
in connexion with the peerage, that all the resident 
nobility in the county of Forfar are of the rank of 
earl, none being higher or lower in the peerage. 
In Forfarshire there are six resident earls, who 
own extensive properties in that county, viz., the 
Earls of Airlie, Camperdown, Dalhousie, Northesk, 
Southesk, and Strathmore. Moreover, the only 


other titled families owning property in the county, 


of Minto and Earl Wharncliffe. I question if any 

other county in the United Kingdom can show the 

same thing, if, indeed, there are six resident earls 

in any other county in England, Scotland, or Ire- 

land. Joun CaRRix. 
Bolton. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 

“ Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild utterances, 
to call our Diogenes wicked. Unprofitable servants as we 
all are, perhaps at no era of his life was he more de. 
cisively the Servent of Goodness, the Servant of God, 
than even now when doubting God's existence.”—Car- 
lyle, Sartor Resartus, 1827 edition, p. 113. 

“Tam not unmindful of the saying of an eminent 
Presbyterian, Dr. Norman Macleod, that many an oppo- 
nent of dogma is nearer to God than many an orthodox 
believer, or of the words of Laertes on the dead Ophelia 
and the priest :— 

*** A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling.’” 

W. E. Gladstone, “ The Courses of Religious Thought,” 
Cont mporary Review, June, 1876, p- 21. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Mayors or Wincnetsea.—The following ex- 
tract from Winchelsea register (Sir Wm. Burrell’s 
collections for Sussex, Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
No. 5697, p. 280) furnishes the name of another of 
the still unchronicled mayors—Baptisms : “ Doro- 
thy, d. of Tho* Hovenden, Esq., Mayor of Winchel- 
sea, & Joan his wife, Oct® 28, 1685.” This Thomas 
Hovenden is, perhaps, the Mr. Hovedon mentioned 
in connexion with that place in the year 1675 
see Cooper’s History of Winchelsea, p. 198, note). 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 

A Pvuzzir.—I forward a copy of a “ puzzle in- 
scription ” over the entrance door of the church of 
Champéry, Switzerland :— 

** Quod antris mulce Pa 
quinis ti dine vit 
Hoc san Chris dulce la,” 
A Constant READER. 


Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Dante’s “ Parapiso.”—What is the real story 
of the discovery of the last thirteen cantos of the 
Paradiso, which are said to have been missing after 
the poet’s death? Boccaccio, in his Vita di Dante, 
tells a fantastic story of their being discovered by 
means of Dante’s son, Jacopo, who dreamed one 
night that his father appeared to him and revealed 
the place where they would be found ; that the 
young man went to the house in which the poet 
said they were hidden, and on searching in the 
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dream, of course found the missing cantos. 
story, I presume, may be relegated to the limbo 
of vaniti 1es, 
trumpery,” together with the host of marvellous 
tales of the supernatural in which mankind has so 
greatly delighted both before and since Boccaccio’s 
time. The most amusing part of Boccaccio’s story 
is, that the poet’s two sons, Jacopo and Piero, fired 
with a filial zeal which outran their discretion, and 
lending a too attentive ear to the “ 
friends” who ought to have known better, deter- 
mined to finish the poem themselves, which is, I 
suppose, the most singular instance of 
presumption on record. That these young men 
should think of laying profane hands on Dante’s 
all but divine work, and “ marring his lofty line” 
by their own lucubrations, surpasses in audacity 
the presumption of our own dramatists, Ben 
Jonson, Middleton, &c., who (according to the 
latest highly ingenious school of Shakspearian 
criticism) botched certain of the great poet’s 
plays, such as Macbeth and Julius Casar, by 
inserting “impravements” of their own. I dare 
say this part of Boccaccio’s story is true, as there 
are no limits to human presumption and self- 
ignorance. Boccaccio says the young men were 
saved from their “stolta presunzione” by 
Jacopo’s “ mirabile visione.” They were probably 
enough saved by the timely discovery of the 
missing thirteen cantos, but I cannot find how 
these were really discovered, although I suppose it 
is known. Can any reader of Dante assist me ? 
It would be interesting for people who are fond of 
speculating on the “might have beens” of history 
to imagine what the Divina Commedia, a poem 
almost awful in its sublimity, would have looked 
like when finished by the hands of two dicitori (I 
suppose this word may here be considered as equi- 
valent to “ poetasters”),as Boccaccio termsthe poet’s 
sons. I commend this suggestion to Dantophilists 
all over the world ! JONATHAN BovucuIeEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


British SuBTERRANEAN Dwetiixes.—In the 
report of the visit of the Archzeological Associa- 
tion to Cornwall, Times, Aug. 24, there is this 
notice. It was said that 





“other underground dwellings, precisely the same in 
plan, but composed of far smaller stones, have been 
found in Wales. To the classical scholar these subter- 
ranean dwellings areno matter of surprise, for, speaking 
of the Britons of his own time, Virgil writes in his 
Georgics :— 

*** Tpsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 

Utia agunt terra: congestaque robora, totasque 
Advolvere focis ulmos, ignique dedere.’ 


Why should it be said that Virgil refers to the 
Britons in these lines? It does not appear from 
Georg. iii. 376, where they occur, compared with 
ver. 350, that he means the Britons. 


Ep. MARSHALL. 





request of 


foolish | 


This | 


‘white, black, and grey, with all their | 


Memoriat or G, F. Hanpet.—I have lately 
become the possessor of a beautifully painted little 
miniature of Handel. It is set in a handsome gold 


| signet-like ring, and is about an inch in length 
co a g , 


| error occur in Luke xv. 


| before 1643. 





| and three quarters of an inch in the greatest breadth 


of its oval-shaped framing. This ring, with the 
miniature thus set, belonged to a relative of mine 
in the last century ; but Ido not know who was 
the painter who in such admirable colours depicted 
the likeness, nor can I learn its exact date of 
execution. I should be glad if any contributor to 
“N. & Q.,” interested in the great classic among 
musicians, could inform me if there are any 
such other enshrinements of his memory. I 
cannot but think that my memorial is somewhat 
unique. I may be undeceived by the presentation 
of my query. I would add that it forms a grace- 
ful accompaniment to the silver medal, which I 
also possess, struck to celebrate the Handelian 
commemoration, in which our King George III. 
took so warm an interest. The medal to which I 
allude, mentioned in an account written of the 
commemoration, bears on one side a bust of Han- 
del, with the following encircling it, “ spccLXxxIVv. 
Comm. G. F. Handel,” and on the reverse side, in 
a floriated wreathing, is engraved, “Sub Ausp. 


G. II.” A. L. G. 


Error in AN Epition or THE VuLGaTe.—In 
what edition of the Vulgate does the singular 
8, viz., “ Evertit domum” 


for “ Everrit domum”? It was in some edition 
B 


Cuier Justice Scroces v. Care.—In 1679 the 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs said from the bench 
Re Radley) ) cae 

“ For those hireling scribblers who write to eat, and 
lye for bread, I intend to meet them another way. For 
they are only safe whilst they can be secret ; but so are 
Vermine.” 

The following lampoon bears date, in MS., 
“ Dec. ye 30%, 1681,” and relates to this matter :— 

“Scrocs To CARE. 

By G—, you Rogue! I’le write you! don’t you know 

That I am the Pope’s Friend in Cognito? 

What though I now and then a bribe or two 

Take to clear Traytors, what is that to you! 

What if the Pope's Physitian secretly 

Unto my fist did Goulden Balm apply ? 

*Twas nothing but my eyesight for to cleare 

That he to me might Inocent appeare. 

Can't a man now and then out of ’s way turn 

But you must quote Latimer's 5th sermon ! 

I all the Goals in England will fill 

With such bould Rogues as you, who dare write IIl 

Of my Benifactors, z.¢., the Catholicks, 

And pile you up as men do Fagot Sticks, 

I "le send you to Jail, to put you to Charges: 

And for it from the Pope Ile get more largess. 

Sirrah, I le Trounce you, before I have done 

With you ; else ne’er beleeve a 

Butcuer’s Son.” 


I should be glad to know if these lines were 
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printed, either as a broadside or in any collection 
of “ Satyrs.” Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


3owes Famity.—From what family of Bowes 
did Richard Bowes, who lived at Babthorpe, near 
Howden, Yorkshire, descend? He was buried at 
Babthorpe in 1655. Had he children? B. C. 
[Prepaid communications will be forwarded to our 
querist. ] 


Stove rrom CarrHace Watui.—In the porch 
of Stepney Church is a stone from the ruins of 
Carthage. It is let into the wall within the west 
vestibule under the belfry, and is a stone of the 
sort used to make hones of. The following is the 
inscription on this curious relic :— 

“ Of Carthage wall I was a stone, 
O mortals ! read with pity ; 

Time consumes all! it spareth none, 
Man, mountain, town, or city. 
Therefore, O mortals! all bethink 

Whereunto come you must, 
Since now such stately buildings all 
Lie buried in the dust.” 

The foregoing account of this very interesting 
relic I recently read in a book published some five- 
and-thirty years ago. May I ask is the descrip- 
tion accurate, and are the stone and its inscription 
still carefully preserved ? 

%. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 


CenTENARIAN.—The following case of extreme 
old age has, I think, never been investigated. 
Perhaps some of your readers in the north of Eng- 
land may be able to throw light upon it. It is to 
be noted that Mr. Vivan’s living is not mentioned. 
Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, quotes the 
following passage, adding, “ I know nothing of this 
gentleman besides what Lloyd saith of him” 

ii, 389) :-— 

“ Mr. Michael Vivan, a loyal, and threfore persecuted, 
minister in Northumberland, at the hundred and tenth 
year of his age, when much broken with changes and 
alterations, between those that would not leave their old 
Mumpsimus and those that were for their new Sumpsi- 
mus, had on a suddain his hair come again as white aod 
flaxen as a childs, a new set of teeth, his eyesight and 
strength recovered, beyond what it was fifty years before, 
as an eyewitness hath attested, September 28, 1657, who 
saw him then read divine service without his spectacles, 
and heard him preach an excellent sermon without notes” 


(Da. Lloyd, Menoires, p- 636). 
K. P. D. E. 


A Coprer Hatrrenny Toxey.—I should feel 
greatly obliged for information about a copper half- 
penny token : on one side a sun-dial with the sun 
above “ Fugio, 1787. Mind your business”; on 


the other side, a circle composed of thirteen round 
links of a chain with a circle in the centre, on edge 
of which “ atis” can be read, rest of inscription 
defaced. 

Santry Vicarage, co. Dublin. 


B. W. Apams. 








3ARDOLPH. — Will Awncto-Scorus (who is 
familiar with the charters of Bardolph and his son 
Acarius) be kind enough to give me the origin, 
descent, and arms of this family, who, according to 
Lower, became Fitzhughs? The arms of the latter 
are charged with chevronels, while those of Bar- 
dolph (I think) were quatrefoils. IDONEA. 


Bisnor Tarrtwatu.—I have heard that when 
he was appointed to the see of St. David’s there 
appeared some verses, written in English, but in a 
Welsh metre. Can you favour me with a copy of 
the same, or inform me where I might see them ? 


“Tis Cristo’s GREATNESS I’p RELATE.”—This 
line is extracted from an old MS. poem (or frag- 
ment) which was given to me by a relation now 
living at Great Ayton, near Stokesley, in Cleve- 
land. It is written on both sides of “ A Plan of a 
Farm belonging to Sir James Pennyman, Bart., of 
Ormesby.” Outside the boundaries of the farm are 
“ Whorlton Estate,” “ Lord Ailesberry,” “ Kilving- 
ton Farm,” “bounded by Thomas Mauleverer, 
Esq.” There is no heading to the poem, which is 
407 lines long, and appears to be unfinished. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me anything further 
about it? I append a few specimen lines. I have 
made as fair a copy as I can, so that if any one be 
curious enough, I shall be glad to forward it and 
the original :— 

** Thou who did’st Hudibras inflame, 
And drove him neck and heels to fame : 
Genius or goddess, muse or ale, 
That help’d him through his madcap tale : 
Thee I invoke ! inspire my lays, 
And crown thy suppliant with the bays. 
Thy favours granted, so thus we enter 
To tell at large our great adventure. 
* o 7 


"Tis Cristo’s greatness I'd relate, 
Hold forth to view his wondrous fate : 
Arduous the task, unfit the man, 
Dame Fortune’s whims and freaks to scan. 
Our hero sprang from thrubs and thread 
True emblems of his raffled head. 

* > 


He 'd read, nor had he only read: 
A fund of history was his head ; 
Songs of love he'd off by rote, 
And on occasion oft would quote.” 
T. Hunter. 
29, Tonbridge Street, Leeds. 


LirrLe SHELFORD AND THE Pdpr’s Nuncio.—I 
am told the residence of the Pope’s last Nuncio 
and collector of Peter’s Pence in England was at 
Little Shelford, about five miles from Cambridge. 
The house, rebuilt in about the year 1680, I know 
well, but want a confirmation of the above state- 
ment. 8. N. 

Ryde. 


A Rocxincnam Pot.—The Atheneum of 
Aug. 19, describing Garrick’s Villa, speaks of a 
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lady making tea from “a Rockingham pot.” This 


kind of tea-pot is far-famed. As accounts of what 

it really was or is differ, an authoritative descrip- 

tion would be of interest to myself and many 

others. R. H. 
Turvey. 


Josern Apprsoy.— Is it known where and when 
Lancelot, a younger brother of Joseph Addison, 
died? He “ was matriculated ” at Queen’s College, 


Oxford, Nov. 8, 1696, aged 15 ; elected Demy of 


Magdalen College in 1698 ; B.A., April 23, 1700; 
M.A., Feb. 3, 1702 ; elected Fellow of Magdalen 
College, 1706 ; died abroad at some time in 1711. 
The College Register simply states :—“ a.p. 1711, 
Dec. 23, Magister Addison junior, hujus Collegii 
Socius, obiit hoc anno in partibus transmarinis, 
sed die locoque incertis.” J. R. B. 


CuHERLTON witHout Newcate.—Dame Alice, 
the widow of Sir Thomas West, made her will, 
dated July 15, 1395, and it concludes thus: 
“Given and written at Cherlton without New- 
gate, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, London, the 
day and year aforesaid.” In what part of the 
parish was Cheriton situate? Grorce WHuirte. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Cot. Jonn Lestir.—To which branch of the 
Leslie family did Col. John Leslie and his sister 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Peter Colleton about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, belong? 
These parties were settled in Barbados at that 
time. ' A D. scenDayt. 


Dr. Gaspar Despotint, or Bury.—This friend 
of Bedell’s, a convert to Protestantism, came to 
England with Sir Hen. Wotton (Wotton’s Re- 
mains, 359,400; Burnet’s Life of Bedell, 18 ; Jos. 
Hall's Works, ed. Wynter, x. 505,n.; Sir S. D’Ewes’ 
Autobiography, ii. 143 ; Sam. Clark’s Lives of Di- 
vines, ed. 1677, 112). His will was printed by 
Mr. Tymms in Bury Wills and Inventories, Cam- 
den Society, 200-6. See more in the index to 
Life of Bedell, edited by Mr. T. W. Jones for the 
Camden Society. I write to ask for information 
respecting Dr. Despotini’s papers ; they must have 
included many letters from Bedell, Father Paul, 
Fulgentio, and others whose memory is worthy of 
perpetual honour. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


JaVELIN.—Sir Francis Palgrave calls this wea- 
pon “the Mozarabic javalina, still named from the 
animal against which it was employed.” What 


C. L. W. 


animal was this ? 





Replies. 
“EDYLLYS BE.” 


(3™ §. ix. 277.) 

After just ten years, I think I have hit "upon a 
possible, perhaps a probable, solution of this phrase, 
which seems hitherto to have baffled every one. 
It occurs in Mr. Furnivall’s Babees Book, p. 22, 
note 14, where a tract for teaching children cour- 
tesy is thus entitled. One title of the tract is 
“The Lytylle Childrenes Lytil Boke,” and the 
other is given by the line, “ Lernythe thys boke 
that ys callyd Edyllys be.” My view of the matter 
is that it means “these be secrets,” and thus the 
phrase means no more than “learn these secrets, 
which will teach you true courtesy.” This idea 
pervades the whole tract. I proceed to show how 
it is possible for the word edyllys to mean “ secrets,” 
though I should be prepared to maintain that the 
word is not very correctly applied, but only used 
by a freak by a writer who scarcely knew the true 
sense of a word which, even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was obsolescent. Even if my solution is in- 
correct, it will teach something by the way, and 
afford some corrections for the dictionaries. 

The A.-S. hydels means a hiding-place. It is 
not very common, perhaps, but regularly derived 
from hydan, to hide. It occurs in the Rushworth 
MS. of the Northumbrian Gospels, where the 
phrase “speluncam latronum” (Mark xi. 17) is 
glossed by “cofa vel hydels Seafana,” a cove ora 
hiding-place of thieves. Upon this I would ob- 
serve as follows :— 

1. Mr. Wedgwood, in his long article on cove, 
ignores the A.-S. cofa, which, however, is cited by 
Mahn and E. Miiller. 

2. In Lye’s Dictionary the reference for cofa is 
wrongly given as “ Mat. xi. 17.” For “ Mat.” read 
“Mk.” 

3. In Bosworth’s Dictionary the reference is 
still more wrongly given as “ Mat. xi. 1.” 

4. The word hyd-els belongs to the set of sub- 
stantives with the suffix -els, on which see March’s 
A.-S. Grammar, p. 120. Other examples are :— 
redels, a riddle ; metels, a dream ; byrigels, a se- 
pulchre ; and others, for which see Koch, Englische 
Grammatik, iii. 44. 

5. The ending in s is deceptive ; such words are 
easily mistaken for plurals, just as eaves is often 
mistaken for a plural. Yet the plural eveses occurs 
in Piers the Plowman, B. 17, 227. 

6. Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary, has fallen, 
I think, into the trap. He gives hidel as a sin- 
gular substantive, though it is quite an improper 
form, and the sole example which he offers is a 
sentence saying that “they went and helde thame 
in hidils,” i.e, in a hiding-place. See several 
more examples in Stratmann, s.v. hudles, which is 
the form which the word takes in the Ancren 


Riwle. 
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7. Hence, naturally enough, as the word became 
obsolescent, the false form hidel or hiddel arose, 
with a false plural hideles or hiddelis. Of this 
there is an example in Barbour’s Bruce (bk. v. 
1, 306, of my edition), where Sir James Douglas is 
said to have lurked “in hyddilis and in preuaté,” 
that is, in hiding-places and in privacy. Here 
-is is the usual Lowland Scottish plural ending, 
used as a false interpretation of the s in the A.-S. 
suffix -els. 

8. The word hiddel being once thus manufac- 
tured, the sense of it had to be modified. It was 
then supposed to mean “a secret.” The proof is 
in the existence of the adverb hiddil or hidlins, 
used in the sense of secretly, whilst the men of 
Perthshire and Fife developed the verb to hiddle, 
in the sense of to conceal or keep secret. For 
these words see Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

9. I conclude that, hiddil being thus at length 
falsely formed, and supposed to mean “a secret,” 
the word hiddilis would, of course, at times mean 
“secrets.” The dropping of the h would give idillis 
or ydyllys, from which the change to edyllys is easy 
enough. We have just such changes in the case of 
the A.-S. yrnan, to run, which is spelt irnen, urnen, 
eornen (all three), in Layamon, and ernen in the 
Castle of Love, |. 730, whilst the h appears in the 
Somersetshire form to hirn. 

10. If it be granted that edyllys can mean secrets, 
there is little difficulty in edyllys be being used to 
mean “ these be secrets.” 

Water W. SxKear. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Wiycnet Rop (5"§. v. 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 
150.)—A belief in the power of the divining rod 
formerly existed in some parts of France. In my 
library I have a work on the subject not mentioned 
in the communications to “N. & Q.” The work 
is in French, entitled Physique Occulte, ou Traité 
de la Baguette Divinatoire, published “a la Haye, 
chez Adrien Moetiéns, 4 la Lunette, 1762.” The 
author does not give his name, but dedicates 
the work to M. Pollart, king’s counsellor to the 
Parliament. In the preface, which is long, the 
author alludes to the impression produced by the 
peasant of Dauphiné. The author also mentions 
the articles on mining drawn up by Mr. Boyle, 
and states that the eighteenth article describes the 
method that should be adopted when the divining 
rod is used. The author then gives a Latin quo- 
tation, beginning “ Utrum Virgula Divinatoria,” 
&c., saying, “so it is reported in the Philosophical 
Acts of the Royal Society of Science in England,” 
dated Nov. 1666, p. 344. Wonderful powers are 
ascribed in the Traité de la Baguette Divinatoire 
to the divining rod for discovering metals, springs 


of water, buried treasure, and even thieves and | of St. Ruth’s Abbey. 
murderers. A remarkable instance is given of a| Maltby, near Rotherham. 
' 





person who followed a murderer, by the aid of 
a divining rod, forty-five leagues by land and 
thirty leagues by sea, when he overtook the mur- 
derer, who confessed, and was executed. The 
work contains several illustrations, four of which 
are intended to show the different methods of 
using the divining rod. In my edition of Bayle’s 
Dictionary, 1734, under the head of “ Abaris, a 
Scythian by nation,” some particulars are given of 
James Aymer, the peasant of the Dauphiné. 
Aymer seems to have acquired great reputation in 
the use of the divining rod, but ultimately being 
unsuccessful in the trials of his skill at the palace 
of the Condé, he lost much of the reputation he 
had before gained. M. Vallemont afterwards 
published a tract, “ Concerning the Secret Philo- 
sophy of the Divining Rod,” in which he makes 
some excuse for Aymer’s failure. The notes to 
the account of Abuaris, in Bayle’s Dictionary, are 
long and voluminous, and throw discredit on 
Aymer’s supposed power of divination. 
Hvsert Smita. 


In the Times a short time since a letter appeared 
relating to village water supply. The writer 
speaks of the defective sanitary condition of the 
district in which he resides, and having admitted 
that “nothing has yet been done, and nothing 
appears likely to be done, simply because the 
board know not what to do,” observes, “ To one 
village we sent a man with a divining rod to 
search for water; the village is appropriately 
named Goosey.” Can the writer have mentioned 
a fact in his allusion to the use of the divining 
rod, or is he joking? Ifa fact, the circumstance 
took place in Berkshire, in 1876. Goose Green, I 
see, is immediately contiguous to the writer's resi- 
dence, which he gives in full in his communica- 
tion. Krxeston. 


Surely this is still used in Gloucestershire or 
Somersetshire for the purpose of finding water. 
The hazel rod has two curving twigs at the end, 
which meet when the rod passes over water. I 
reniember hearing of a gentleman who had the 
“divining” power being asked at a dinner table 
near London to show the method practised. He 
took up two cherries on one stalk from a dish, 
pulled off the cherries, and held the stalks in his 
hand. Ina moment they met. He said, “ You 
must have water under this house ” ; and the lady 
of the house admitted there was a well under the 
dining room. K. H. B. 

Naples. 


Let me refer your readers to the account given 
of its use in that admirable story Dousterswivel. 
The German adept makes with its aid a successful 
attempt to discover a spring of water in the ruins 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
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Readers of “ N. & Q.” will find some interesting 
correspondence on winchel rods in last year’s 
Mining Journal. In Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 
will be found some very curious mine lore. 

Taurstan C, Perer. 

A Book ENTITLED “ ALBERT” (5 S. vi. 88.) 
—K. P. D. E. may perhaps find all he cares 
about Albert in Nisard’s Histoire des Livres 
Popuilaires, 2 tom., Paris, 1854. In his chapter 
upon “Sciences Occultes, Magie Noire,” &c., 
he says of Albert le Grand, that there are still 
printed popular editions of his “ 
puérilités ” for the million. The first from which 
he extracts bears the title, 

“Les Admirables Secrets du Grand Albert, contenant 
plusieurs traités sur la conception des femmes et sur les 
vertus des herbes, des pierres précieuses et des animaux ; 
édition augmentée d'un abrégé curieux de la science de 
la physionomie et d'un préservatif contre Ja peste, les 
fiévres malignes, les poisons et l’infection de lair; tra- 
duit sur des anciens manuscrits de ]’auteur qui n'avaient 
pas encore paru ; ce qu'on verra plus amplement dans la 
table. Lyon (Paris), chez les hérétiers de Beringos, s.p.” 

** C'est la plus célébre et, comme on I’a dit avec raison 
avant moi, le plus absurde et le plus dangereux des livres 
de cette classe. 


sottises et ces 


“ Elle comprend tout ce qui a rapport a Ja génération, | 


et lexprime d’une facon tellement obscéne, qu'il est 
bien difficile d'en donner extrait dont on ne soit pas 
révolté. De l'aveu méme de l’auteur, quelques-uns de ces 
sales détuils lui ont été révélés en confession.” 

Another, under the title of Secrets Merveilleus 
de la Magie Naturelle ct Cabalistique du Petit 
Albert, without the chapter upon generation, but 
with an infinity of other secrets not in the Grand 
Albert, is also still current, and to be had of the 
same publishers. 

These, now in circulation in France, are doubt- 
less what Mr. Hamerton heard of as existing 
among the peasantry there. Our own early records 
of printing show that among ourselves The Boke 
of the Secretes of Albertus had a footing, but 
does not seem to have taken such deep root as 
among our more superstitious neighbours. We 
were, and are still however, not without types of 
the same kind of folk-lore in our Aristotle’s Master- 
pwces, than which, if not identical with Albert’s 
traité de génération, nothing can be more re- 
volting ; and, in a milder form, The Secretes of 
Mayster Alexis, with what comes nearer to an 
Albert,— 

“The Knowledge of Things Unknown, and Husband- 
man's Practice, or Prognostication for Ever, as teacheth 
Albert, Allkind, Haly,and Ptolomy, with the Shepherd's 
Prognosticon for the Weather.” 

These last, from the press of Thackeray, at the 
Angel, in Duck Lane, are in my own possession ; 
and as all, and a host of others, which will readily 
occur to the curious in old books, taught our 
primitive forefathers all the arts and sciences 
current with the million, the possessors of them 
were likely to have been resorted to for a peep at 


their Aristotles, their Alexises, and their Alberts, 
for their guidance upon almost every subject which 
their swelling titles promised to afford. J. O. 


The information given by Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton is quite correct. Le Grand Albert and 
Le Petit Albert are two popular books widely cir- 
culated among French peasants. The first is con- 
sidered as containing the most dreadful secrets of 
sorcery, and more especially the means of entering 
into a compact with the Devil ; while the other 
is of a more innocent description, and only gives 
recipes for the improvement of crops and the cure 
of cattle and men. The following extract from 
Bayle’s Dictionary accounts for Albertus Magnus 
having given his name to such books :— 

“On a dit qu'il [Albert le Grand] travailloit 4 la pierre 
philosophale; et méme qu'il étoit un insigne Magicien : 
et qu'il avoit fabriqué une machine semblable a un 
homme, laquelle lui servoit d’oracle, et lui expliquoit 
toutes les difficultez qu’il lui proposoit.” 

And, in another place :— 

“Naudé (Apologie des grands Hommes, p. 523, 524) 
prétend qu'on ne peut fonder cette accusation que sur 
deux ouvrages qui ont couru sous le nom d’Albert le 
Grand Le prémier des deux Ecrits est celui De Mira- 
bilibus, Vautre est le Miroir d’ Astrologie, ot il est traicté 
des Autheurs licites et défendus, qui ont escrit de cette 
science. 

A modern writer, M. L.-F. Alfred Maury, says 
in his book, La Magie et l Astrologic, Paris, Didier, 
1864, 12mo., p. 225:— 

“Le nom d’Albert le Grand servit de passe-port 4 un 
recueil de recettes magiques qu’on a souvent rcimprimé 
avec de nombreuses variantes.”’ 

Not long ago I met with one of them, L’ Albert 
Moderne, ou Nouveauec Secrets ¢prouvés et licites, 
Paris, Veuve Duchesne, 1771, 12mo., and I have 
no doubt that others could easily be found. 
D’Artigny, in Nouveaux Mémoires d Histvire, de 
hy itigue et de Littérature, vol. i. p- 29 (Paris, 1749, 
7 vols. 12mo.), speaks at length and gives curious 
details about those books. Henri GaussEron. 

Ayr Academy. 

P.S.—I have just met with two other books 
having reference to the above :—1. Les Admirables 
Secrets d’Albert le Grand, contenant plusieurs 
Traités sur la Conception des Femmes, sur les 
Vertus des Herbes, des Pierres Précieuses et des 
Animauz, Lyon, 1793, small 12mo., with frontis- 
piece and plates. 2. Le Grand Livre du Destin, 
Répertoire Général des Sciences Occultes, @aprés 
Albert le Grand, Flamel, Paracelse, Bacon, 
Agrippa, Gall, Lavater, &c., par Fréd. de La 
Grange, Paris, 1850, 8vo. 


Le Solide Trésor du Petit Albert, ou Secrets 
Merveilleuvx de la Magie Naturelle et Cubalistique, 
was one of the most popular of French books 
during the last century, and there are editions of 
it innumerable. I should be glad to hear of 
editions during the present century, the only one 
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in my possession being in 1Smo., Paris, 1937, 
‘corrigce et augmentée par L’ihermite.” It is 
somewhat singular that Mr. Hamerton failed to 
“ascertain if it [the book] really existed.” 


SIGMA, 


‘ 


Oak Village, N.W. 


Macaproriana (5"§, vy. 486; vi. 77, 112.)— 
When I spoke of “the passage from Ne tley Abbey 
to South umpton,” I was not importing new matter, 
as De. Cuayce appears to think, but simply 
echoing the old. His own words are, “Some 
spiritual communication between Netley Abbey 
and some monastic institution in the town.” Only 
one town was on the tapis, viz. Southampton. It 
did not fall to me to inquire whether it was likely 
such a passage ever existed, nor whether it could 
be technically called presbyterian. That was the 
coachman’s word ; and I reassert my conviction 
that by it he meant to describe the passage as 
made for the use of a religious body. Perhaps I 
am wrong; but, in either case, I say it is pre- 
judice, not verification, to assume the word to be 
Malaprop, and use no means to ascertain what 
was meant by it. Of the practicability of con- 
structing a subterranean passage of that length (I 
may say I know the locality quite well) I am not 


competent to speak ; but I know that underground | 


passages of even greater length are believed to 
have existed. In particular, I am assured by a 
well-informed person that such a communication 
existed once between Tewkesbury Priory and 
Malvern Abbey, and that part of the underground 
way is still to be found. When I was at Tewkes- 
bury last year I made some inquiry as to the 
posit 


n of the alleged passage, but without success. 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“Tae Pavitioyn,” Hans Piace (5 §. vi. 128. 
—Summarising the information. given concerning 
the early history of this house and grounds by 
Faulkner and Brewer, I may state that, a hundred 
years ago or more, there was an estate in Chelsea 
called Blacklands, which extended out of Chelsea 
parish into Pimlico and Knightsbridge. These 
authors do not tell us why it was so named ; but 
I hazard the conjecture that it was not because 
the land was in itself black. I infer it was 
rendered of a dark hue bya thick growth of heath, 
which we know, from other sources, grew plenti- 
fully on the adjacent Chelsea Common. Of this 
property Mr. Holland took a lease for building 
purposes in 1771, and commenced those operations 
which have been carried on with more or less 
spirit ever since. On a part of the Blacklands 
estate Mr. Salisbury formed, in 1807, the “ Sloane 
Street Nursery,” or “ Botanical Gardens,” which 
was rather celebrated in its day, and has now just 
been closed, its last occupant being Mr. Tuck. 
The Pavilion, on the other side of Sloane Street, 





was erected by Mr. Holland about 1780 for his 
own use, and he attached twenty-one acres of 
ground to it as a park, which was memorable as 
being one of the spots where Brown, the celebrated 
landscape gardener, exerted his skill. From the 
executors of Mr. Holland it passed into the owner- 
ship of Mr. P. Denys, who made some alterations 
in the original structure, the best portion of which 
was the south front, with its Doric colonnade. 
There was a small but good collection of articles 
of vertu in the Pavilion when Mr. Denys resided 
there ; amongst other obje cts the celebrated cast, in 
plaster, of Porson, taken just after his death, with 
some of his hair adhering to the material. 
J. RK. 8. C. 

This house was built in 1777 by Mr. Holland, 
for his own residence, on a part of the hundred 
acres of which he then took a lease from Lord 
| Cadogan. The south front, it was said, was in- 





10) 

tended as a design for the Pavilion at Brighton. 
| A print of the house, and an account of its internal 
arrangements, may be found in Faulkner's De- 
cription of Chelsea, 1829, ii. 341. At Mr. Hol 
land’s death the house was purchased by Peter 
Denys, Esq., whose son George William Denys, 
equerry to the Duke of Sussex, was created a 
baronet in 1813. The grounds were laid out by 
| the celebrated “ Capability” Brown, and contained 
| the “remains of an ancient priory 
| of which was brought from the ruins of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s house at Esher. Epwarp Soity. 


} } 
the stonework 


A Jrxeie (5 §. vi. 167.)—The “ jingle” was 
the burden of the old version of “ The Frog and 
Mouse,” superseded by “ Rowley, powley,” &c. : 

** There was a frog lived in a well, 
With a rigdum bonum duo coino ; 
And there was a mouse lived in a mill, 
With a rigdum bonum duo coino 
Coi min ero giltee caro coi min ero coino 
Stim stam pammediddle lara bona ringcan 
Ringcan bonum duo coino.” 

I had the song and many others, with the music, 
collected about the middle of the last century, in 
a folio volume, which many years ago was bor 
rowed ; so I am obliged to quote from memory. 
I am confident of the spelling, but do not remem- 
ber the punctuation, and the sense does not warrant 
me in supplying it. I had an uncle who remem- 
bered hearing the song at Vauxhall as a burlesque 
on the Italian style of singing. Firznorkys. 

Abbeville. 


The “jingle” referred to by Mr. Smarr is just 
one of those nursery rhymes which outlast almost 
everything else in the memory. It was often 
recited—or rather sung—for my entertainment, 
when a child, by wmy great-aunts (born in 
George II.’s reign), who spent all their lives here. 
The version I heard varied from that given to 
your correspondent, and ran thus :— 
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** Kyme a narey, kitty cary, 
Kyme a narey, kymo. 
Strim stram pammariddle, larrabone a rigdum, 
Rigdum, bonny, bonny, kymo.” 
R. Dymonp. 
Exeter. 


There is a somewhat different reading of this 
“jingle” in an amusing story called “ His Little 
Ways,” in All the Year Round, vol. iii., new 
series, p- 24, v 1Z. °:—— 

“ An individual whose poems have been translated into 
sundry European tongues was entertaining his tyrant 
baby with a lyric whose concluding lines are burnt into 
my memory to this effect :— 

‘ Strim, stram, paradiddle marabona ting tang. 
Rigdum bulladigm ky me.’” 
A. C. SUTHERLAND. 

Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. 


More than five-and-thirty years ago I wrote this 
“jingle,” with a difference, from my father’s dicta- 
tion. It is repeated after each verse of the song 
of “ The Frog and the Mouse ” :— 

*« Kimna kara gulta kara, 
Kimna kara kino, 
Strimstram pennydiddle, 
Larra bona ringtang, 
Strimstram bonnywella kino.” 


L. C. R. 


BucktncHam AND Drypex: “My wovunp Is 
creat,” &c. (5 §. vi. 27, 71.)—The following 
extract from Geneste, Some Account of the English 
Stage, 1832, vol. i. p. 118, may be interesting. 
Geneste prints the anecdote—as given, he says, by 
Malone—in the very words of Dean Lockier (Ma- 
lone evidently took it from Spenee’s manuscript 
notes, which were communicated to him when he 
wrote his L ife of Dryde ne see Spence’s Anecdote 3, 
Singer's edition, London, 1820; preface, p. xi). 
Then he adds :— 

“This is a very good story—as far as the duke is con- 
cerned it has every appearance of being true—but it is 
not likely that the audience should show a lasting dis- 
pleasure to an actress for having spoken a foolish line in 
& foolish manner ; we should have been much obliged to 
Malone if he had told us the name of the play and the 
name of the actress. Some of Dryden's plays were un 
successful, but it is by no means clear that he ever lost 
his benefit night. In the third act of the Rival Lad 
Julia is slightly wounded ; her situation is such that it is 
notimprvbable that she might have originally spoken 
the unfortunate line. Her brother says of her, 

* Her hurt 's so small 
"Twill scarce disturb the ceremony.” 





That is, the marriage to which he was forcing 
Julia, much against her will. A. BELsJAME. 
Paris. 


InRELAND’s SHaKSPEARE Forceries (5 §., vi. 
160.)\—His daughter (A. M. De Burgh) 
friend of mine (deceased) 
gave them to me. They are all written 
land —_ ; 


gave a 
the following, and he 
by Ire- 








| 





1, Fabricated Autographs of Shakspeare. 

2. Specimen of Spurious Deed of Shakspeare and 
Fraser with the Quentin Seal. 

3. The Profession of Faith. 

4, Letter to Queen Elizabeth, Kc. 

5. Receipt for Playing before the Earl of Leicester. 

6. Letter to Lord Southampton. 

7. Promissory Notes to John Heminge and Signatures. 

8. Love Letter and Stanzas to Anna Hatherway (sic). 

. Letter and Conundrum to Richard Cowley. 

10. The Jug Water Mark. 

11. Agreements between Shakspeare and Heminge and 
Yondel. 

12. Tragedy of King Lear (specimen). 

13. Dramas of Vortigern and Henry II. (specimen). 

14. Acrostics. 

15. List of Controversial Works that appeared on the 
subject of the Shakspeare Manuscripts. 

16. Prints of Hogarth, &c., accompanied by 
written by Ireland, us all the rest are. 


Notes 


These were shown to one* well capable of 
judging of their value, and pronounced to be most 
curious. I shall be happy to show them to any of 
your readers who may wish to see them, also to 
render any further information. B. B. 

PLANTS MENTIONED BY Hoae (5 §. vi. 127.)— 
“ Lucken-gowan ” is a North-country name for the 
“ olobe-flower,” or Trollius Europeus. Allan 
Ramsay mentions it : 

** We'll pu’ the daisies on the green, 

The ducken-gowans frae the bog ; 
Between hands now and then we'll lean, 

And sport upon the velvet fog.” 

“ Brume-cow,” being interpreted, is nothing more 
than a “twig of broom,” Spartiwm 
bundles of which were the favourite steeds of the 
witches when girdling the globe on their un- 
hallowed errands. Dr. Johnston, speaking of this 
plant in his Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed, says : 

‘The most celebrated station for Broom in Berwick- 
shire, or perhaps in the United Kingdom, is Cowden- 
knows, an undulatory rising ground, of great beauty, in 
the west of the county. The broom extended over the 
whole hill, and is said to have been so tall and Juxuriant 
that a man on horseback, riding through it, could not be 
seen.” 

Need I say that it is of this interesting spot 
the poet sings in the fine old Scottish song, “ The 
Broom of the Cowdenknows” ? Scotus. 


Lucken, locked, 
clenched fist ; 
Scor. 


scoparium, 


Lucken-gowan, closed daisy. 
closed, clenched; Jlucken han’, 
gowan, the common daisy. 


“ Moon-fern” is, of course, moon-wort, Botry- 
chium lunaria, a plant much employed in incan- 
tations, and being, moreover, supposed to have the 
power of opening locks, is very valuable to the 
witches on their nocturnal excursions. 

’. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Lucken- gowan, T'rollius Europeus, but used 








* Mr. “Henry Mayhew. 
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also of the marsh marigold. “ Moon-fern,” Botry- 
chium lunaria, from the shape of the leaflets. 


T. F. RB. 


Smr Joun Leacu, M.P. (5 S. vi. 147.)— 
Respecting his birthplace and parentage, allow me 
to refer BeprorDIENsIs to note (a), p. 280, pt. iv. 

Felmersham), of my History of Willey Hundred ; 

it can be seen at the British Museum Library. 
If Beprorprensis likes to appoint any Saturday 
morning, he can call on me at Club Chambers, 15, 
Regent Street, S.W., where I shall be happy to 
show him my work. W. M. Harvey. 

Harrold Hall, Bedford. 

P.S.—I am bound to say that, beyond birth- 
place and parentage, I have not come across much 
information respecting Sir John Leach. I see my 
note (a) appears to be quoted from Living Authors, 
but I think I took it immediately from the MSS. 
of the late Rev. Thos. Orlebar Marsh, of Felmers- 
ham, or those of late Rev. O. St. J. Cooper, two 
well-known Bedfordshire antiquaries. 


“ TRAMPLEASURE ” (5 §S, i. 489) is an unusual 
English surname, probably a rare one. In “ Ex- 
tracts of the Minutes of the Leeds Conference,” 
published in the Methodist Magazine, for Nov., 
1801, p. 499, occurs the name of “ William Tram- 
pleasure” as one of the persons admitted on trial 
as preachers for that district. 

Wm. Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


“FaccroLati ET Forcetiini Lexicon” (5% §, 
vi. 107.)\—I have frequently had occasion to use 
Bailey’s English edition and also the 4 vol. folio 
published in 1805, I never observed that Bailey’s 
book was in any manner abridged. I have not, 
however, instituted a careful comparison between 
the two editions. ANon. 


Gey. Sir J. 8. Dexnam, Barr. (5" S. vi. 107.) 
— According to the Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cember, 1840, p. 674, Lady Steuart Denham died 
at Leamington. J. MANnveL. 


Provixctat Farrs (5% §. vi. 108.)—At the 
Walsall (Staffs.) Michaelmas fair, the mayor and 
corporation meet at the Guild Hall, and walk in 
procession, with all their war paint on, and attended 
by the mace-bearers, town crier, borough police 
force, and the firemen of the Norwich Insurance 
Office, to the steps of the parish church, where a 
bell is rung, and the mayor says : “I proclaim the 
fair.” They then proceed to the market-place, 


where the ceremony is repeated, and return to the 
Guild Hall. Several mayors of late years have not 
been able to muster sufficient courage to play their 
part in this all-important ceremony, and the custom 
is now in some danger of falling into disuse. 
H1RONDELLE. 








The goose fair at Nottingham is opened by a 
procession of the mayor and corporation. The 
October fair at Market Harborough is opened by 
proclamation. On Trinity Monday the present 
representative of the family of the Hon. Barbara 
Cockayne Meddlycote, as lord of the manor and 
hundred of Rothwell, opens Rothwell fair with 
procession and proclamation. 

WItcFRED oF GALWAY. 


“ PINCHING BY THE LITTLE FINGER” (5™ 8. vi. 
108.)—This expression occurs nowhere in Shak- 
speare, I believe. The note in the Johnson and 
Steevens edition, mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, refers, I presume, to Winter’s Tule, Act i. 
sc. 2, where the jealous Leontes exclaims :— 

“ But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 

As now they are.” 

In 1 Henry IV., Act ii. sc. 3, Lady Percy says 
to Hotspur :— 

“In faith I'll break thy little finger, Harry, 

An if thou wilt not tell me all things true.” 

We may with probability infer here, I think, 
that the lady was toying with her husband’s little 
finger, and playfully threatens to break it if he 
does not comply with her request. 

Hucu A. Kenyepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Joun Awnnivs or Viterso (5" §. vi. 124.)— 
Two of his books, and probably several more, 
exist in the library of the British Museum. The 
old printed catalogue informs us that Annius De 
Comentariis Antiquitatum, fol., Roma, 1498, and 
Annius Antiquitatum Variarum, Volumina 
XVII, fol., Paris, 1512, were to be found there 
in 1813. A. @& ¥. F 


Docs at Kirx (5" §. vi. 125.)—Another 
anecdote. In 1839 a cousin’s husband of mine 
was fishing on the Whitadder when a small build- 
ing struck him, and he asked a shepherd, “ Pray 
is that a kirk? it looks very small” ; to which the 
shepherd answered, “ Aye, aye ; but it’s no sae 
sma’, there’s aboon thirty collies there ilka 
Sabbath.” C. F. 5. Warren, M.A. 


“PoLiTeuPHuIA” (1 §. i. 29, 86; 5S. vi. 108.) 
—The first two of the above references are those 
of a query which appeared as early as in the second 
number of “ N. & Q.” and the answer, which I 
had the pleasure of contributing in the sixth. 


J. F. M. 


Tue Annvat Sermons at Sr. Pavt’s 1x Com- 
MEMORATION OF THE Fire or Lonpon (5™ §. vi. 
88.)—A list of the sermons preached upon the 
anniversary of the Fire of London is desired by a 
correspondent. The following sermons on the 
occasion have been published, and may commeace 
the list. The authority for them is Cooke's 
Preacher's Assistant, Oxf., 1783, passim:— 
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Apthorpe, E., Hab. iii. 2, single sermon, 1770 ; Barton, 
S., St. John v. 14, single sermon, 1701; Beverege, W., 
Bp. of St. As., St. John v. 14, Sermons, vol. vii. p. 296, 
ed. 1710; Brady, Nich., St. John v. 14, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 253, 1706; Brooks, T., Isai. xlii. 24, 25, single sermon, 
1670; Burnet, G., Bp. of Sal'sb., Arnos iv. 11, 12, single 
sermon, 1681 ; Calamy, B., Isai. lvii. 21, single sermon, 
1684 ; Chauncey, A., 1 Cor. x. 11, single sermon, 1747; 
Doughty, J., Ps. cvii. 34, single sermon, 1744 ; Elborough, 
Rob., Ezek. xx. 47, single sermon, 1666; Farindon, Ant., 
St. John iv. 14, Sermons, vol. ii. p- 372, 1672; Flower, 
Christoph., Mal. iv. 5, single sermon, 1669 ; Gearing, W., 
Job ix. 12, single sermon, 1667 ; Gearing, W., Isai. xxiv. 
15, single sermon, 1688; Gearing, W., St. Matth. xi. 19, 
Sermons, vol. i, 1688; Hesketh, H., Lam. iii. 20, 21,single 
sermon, 1682; Hesketh, H., Lam. iii. 22, single sermon, 
1679; Hopkins, W., St. John v. 14, single sermon, 168% ; 
Howe, John, Dan. ix. 25, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 335, 1744; 
Ibbot, B.. 2 Pet. iii. 11, Sermons, vol ii. p. « 

Lorrain, Paul, Jer. v. 3, single sermon, 1707 ; Meades, W., 
1 Cor. x. 17, single sermon, 1750; Parker, H., Amos 
iii. 6, single sermon, 1727; Parker, W., Isai. xxvi. 9, 
single sermon, 1748; Richards, T., Isai. xxvi. 9, single 
sermon, 1756; Ross, J., Bp. of Ex., !sai. xxvi. 9, single 
sermon, 1756; Salter, 8., St. Luke xiii. 1-5, single sermon, 
1740; Suncroft, Abp., Isai. xxvi. 9, Sermons, p. 59, 1694; 
Scott, John, St. John v. 14, Sermons, p. 259, 1704 ; Sher- 
lock, W., Micah vi. 9, Sermons, vol. i. p.293,1719; Sten- 
nett, S.. Amos iii. 6, single sermon, 1781; Stillingfleet, E., 
Bp. of Wor., Amos iv. 11, Sermons, p. 1, 1707; Stokes, E., 
1 Kings xvii. 15, single sermon, 1667; Thorpe, G., St. 
Matth. vii. 12, single sermon, 1677; Ward, S., Bp. of 
Salisb., Eccles. xi. 9, Sermons, P- 243, 1674; Watson, J0s., 
St. John v. 14, single sermon, 1717. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 











327, 1776; 


Tuomas Tomkins (5 §. vi. 188), born 1743 and 
died in Sermon Lane, Doctors’ Commons, Sept. 5, 
1816, was the great caligrapher of the day. On 
March 31, 1789, the Royal Academy presented an 
address to the King which was engrossed by him. 
The portrait referred to by Mr. Rosrxsoy, the last 
picture from the pencil of Sir J. Reynolds (engraved 
in mezzotint by C. Turner, 1805), was bequeathed 
by Mr. Tomkins to the Corporation of London to 
hang amongst the productions of his own pen. It 
was exhibited at South Kensington in the Loan Col- 
lection, 1867. 
the works of Reynolds, it was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1813. PLUME, 


Tue Biren Rop (5™ S. vi. 133.)—I do not 
think it ought to be allowed to go down to pos- 
terity, on the authority of “N. & q.,” that “ now, 
in the nineteenth century, the birch rod is unknown 
to mammas of little boys, and unused by governesses 
of preparatory schools.” I suspect that, if Vrroa 
make inquiries among those of his friends who 
possess nurseries, he will find that, in some house- 
holds at least, the rod is a terror both to little 
boys and little girls. In the mean time let him 
consult 3°¢ S. ii. 311 ; x. 72, 155; 4" 5S. iv. 349, 
547. Ido not suppose that this safe, convenient, 
and effective punishment, although at some times 
it may be more fashionable than at others, will 
ever go completely out of use, at least as regards 


some as to its applicability to grown boys and 
girls, a question which has given rise to much 
discussion in these pages and elsewhere. 

Mippie TempPiar. 


Some time since a correspondent said that the 
history of flagellants had still to be written; I 
forget in allusion to what he made the remark. 
But I would bring to his notice, if perchance he 
may not already have them, two works upon that 
subject : Histoire des Flagellans, by lAbbé 
Boileau (my edition of this was printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1701), and Critique de [Histoire des 
Flagellans, by Thiers, edition printed at Paris, 
1703. H. A. W. 


Property Tax 1N ForeIcy 
Countries (5 §. v. 269.)—The United States 
Government levies no income tax at the present 
time. There was such a tax, however, during, 
and for a short time after, the civil war. I will 
obtain a copy of the law and forward it to you for 
your correspondent. ScoTo-AMERICUS. 


INCOME AND 


Wasnincton Famiry 1x Furness (5™ §. v. 
328.)—It is stated that “the chief families of 
Furness bore a coat of arms of red and white 
stripes, denoting that they held under the Lan- 
casters, Barons of Kendal, who bore the same.” Is 
this a safe deduction? Perhaps some heraldic 
correspondent will kindly inform me if there is 
any connexion between the interlaced three chev- 
ronels of Wyville and other Westmorland families, 
and those of Clare or Fitzhugh. IDoNEA. 


“Sop” (5 §. vi. 68) is introduced through the 
Anglo-Saxon. Sype, a sop, soup ; also there is su- 





According to Cotton’s catalogue of | 





little children, whatever may be the doubts of | the oldest Bible translations it has the meaning of 


pan, to soak. There is an English verb sob, to 
soak ; all the Northern tongues have a similar word. 
The Swedish soppa is broth. The Norse sobba is 
bread and milk. To seeth is the same word almost, 
and the past participle is sodden. A sope is used 
in Northumberland (see Halliwell’s Arch. Dict.) for 
a jot, small quantity, also for a sup or mouthful of 
milk. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


This word is of Anglo-Saxon derivation, and, I 
think, comes from the same root as soup. The 
Anglo-Saxon word is sépan, which signifies “to 
sip,” “‘ to taste,” or “to soak.” The Icel. word is 
sdup, which is synonymous with our soup; and 
it is upon this ground that I make the assertion. 

- 

Manchester. 

This word is totally English ; it derives from 
the A.-S. verb séipan, sorbere, gustare. The sub- 
stantive is in A.-S. sap, jusculam, sorbiliam ; 
O. Icel. séup ; O.H.G. souf. The form with o is 
met in sopcoppa, catinus pulmentarius. The ori- 
ginal meaning was that of a liquid, but already in 
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anything dipped and softened in liquor, eg. St. 
John xiii. 26. *. RosenTHA.. 

Strassburg. 

Aspey Preces (5 §. vi. 69.)—The thin brass 
and copper counters or jeftons were made, chiefly 
on the Continent, during the fourteenth and suc- 
ceeding centuries. As their name implies, they 
were commonly used for the purpose of arithmeti- 
cal calculation, to cast up accounts, &c. This was 
done by placing the counters on a prepared board, 
divided by parallel lines into places for units, tens, 
hundreds, &c. These jettons are frequently called 

“abbey pieces,” from the circumstance that large 
numbers of them are found smneng the ruins 
ibbeys and monastic buildings, where o revenues 
were large and many accounts had to be cast up. 
The designs on these pieces are ve ry various, suc! 
is crosses with pellets in the 


c 
o1 





ang gwiobes 


mounted by crosses, ships, coats of arms, busts of 
princes, &c. Many are without legends, and many | 
have inscriptions and dates. They are usually ver 

th For illustrations and full descriptions of 





e different varieties, Mr. Hrarr should consult 
NV tur 


Thomas Snelling’s View of the Origin, 
and Use of Jetions or Counters, especially Blaci 
Money and Abbey Pieces, folio, London, 1769. 
Henry W. Hewnrrey. 
“ ALL ON ONE SIDE, LIKE BRIDGENORTH ELEC- 


» (5 S. y, 407, 


176 H. 


o the election of 


TION 155 ; 


not quite correct in his reference t 


Vi. 





1784. Mr. Isaac Hawkins Browne (not “J. H.” 
was a Tory and a supporter of Pitt, and was a 
andidate in the Apley interest in conjunction 
with, not in opposition to, Mr. Whitmore. The 
poll stood thus: Browne 662 Whitmore 646, 
Pigot 381. Admiral Pigot was a Whig, and 
held office under thé Coulition as a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Hanbury Tracy was elected against the 


Apley interest, in 1837 ; but his triumph was short 
lived, as he resigned on the presentation of a pe ti 


tion against his return, and no opposition was 
offered the Tory candidate (Mr. Pigot), whom 
he had defeated at the general election. The 
Pigot family adopt the spelling with one ¢, not 


two as H. W. 


writes it. 
Aurrep B. M.A. 
Titus OaTEs 168, 336, 434 ; vi. 176. 
-Some references may be found to this matter in 
The Life and History of Titus Oates, the Sala- 
vanca Doctor, London, 8vo., 1705 : 
“ About 1670 his Parents, imagining that their own 
Church (Baptists) would not make way for a man of his 
prodigious parts, submitted to his taking orders in the 
Church, and screw’d him into a small living at Bobbing, 
in Kent: soon, in consequence of irregularities, Sir 
George Moor turned him out of his Family : how he 
behaved himself when he was translated to Hastings, 
the records of that place sufficiently testify.” 


BEAVEN, 


5% §. v. 


Agi ain, after many ye: ir3s,— 

“The promises which he made to the Church of the 
Baptists. For though he confessed he had been twenty- 
seven years a Bl ack stray Sheep from them, he desired 
them nevertheless to believe him a white Lamb of their 
own Fold. He had refused no less than a Bishoprick, 
which he was offer’d a hundred times. Even a Cardinal's 


Hat he had refused from the Church of Rome. His 
ambition lay more for a Pulpit at Wapping, than a 
Palace at St. Peter’s.” 


Chalmers 
History of the 

“In 16 
among the 
few months as a disor: — person and a hypocrite.’ 

In the H ;, 1720, Lond., 


Svo., ii. 32 


oZ, 


qnotin y 
B tiptists, 
i 


399 


I believe from Crosby’s 


SAays : 
Oates was his place 
Baptists, from whence he was excluded in a 


tored to 





S or rest 


is tory of t , King-Kill r 
it is stat “ - 


“Oates was promoted to preach in an Anabaptist 








| meeting in W ping, where he became so scandalous, 
that | lis coner yn turned him off. He then went 
and lived private in Axe Yard, Westminster, where 
he died July 12, 1705.” 
Epwarp So.ty, 

Sutton, Surrey. 

Some particulars of this person not found else- 
where will be found in Adam Taylor’s History of 
the English General Baptists, 2 vols. 8vo., 1818, 

nd there is a very rare volume in the Denomina- 
tional Library at the General Baptist College, 
Chilwell. Nottingham, entitled Some Letters which 

assed between Mr, Titus Oat 1 a Baptist 
| Congregation, sm. 4to., 1694 JA) READ. 





Ipswich. 


S. v. 295 ; vi. 
from 
to obse rve 


Rey. 


THE : Sourut 145, 
11, 53, 131. 
+ Day of a 


rn Cross (5% 
Perhaps the following extract 
V oyage Ke rque len Island 
the Transit of Venus, Dec. 8, 1874, by the 
5S. J. Perry, F.R.S. (London, 1876), may throw 
some light on the points under discussion. Mr. 
Perry is speaking of the voyage from England to 
the Cape of Good Hope :— 

“ The starry heavens, the moon, V: Jupiter, the 
glowing milky way, and the glorious clusters of stars, all 
lelighted us for many an hour in the cool evenings of 
the tropics ; but the Southern Cross, that wonder of the 
heavens, about which poets and poetical astronomers 
love to sing, oh, what a disappointment! instead of a 
cross, a badly formed diamond shape; and in place of 
brilliant stars, only one poor first magnitude star, two of 
the second or third, and a bad fourth. I watched it 
night after night; I tried to admire it; I wished to find 
something in it to praise ; but it was always a puzzle to 
me how any one could bestow it a passing glance 
when such constellations as the Centaur and the ship 
Argo were in view.” 

Mr. Perry 
high rank. 


0 


nus, 





on 


is an astronomer of acknowledged 


d. K. 


I have not been able to find a better description 
and diagram of this constellation than are con- 
tained in The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, 
1503 to 1508, edited by Dr. Badger for the Hak- 
luyt Society, 1863 (foot-note, pp. 249, 250). Lord 
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Stanley of Alderley is of opinion that Dante may | 
have heard of the Crusero through Marco Polo 
see vol. lii., Hakluyt Society, 1874). 
“ Much has been said about this Southern Cross, and | 
most travellers have spoken rapturously of the glories of 
this constellation. That it is an interesting and beauti- 
ful one is undeniable; but one always feels how much 
more beautiful it would be were it a perfect cross instead 
of the one-sided affair it really represents, and if ¢ Crucis 
were a star of eq! al magnitu de with the other three. 
The | beauty of the Southern Cross is really derived from 
its association with other constellations, and mainly 
those two magnificent stars of the Centaur which seem 
to point up to it.” —Collingwood’s Rambles of a Naturalist 
Shores and Waters of the China Sea, London, 











J. MANUEL. 





ultimate fate. It is to be hoped that 
ment now reposes in the collect 

Cheshire or Lancashire antiquary 
with that fate which Horace describes :— 





“ Aut tineas pasces taciturnus inertes, 
Aut fugies Uticam aut vinctus mitteris Jlerdam 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A 
Maltby, near Rotherham. 











Taomas Dovsiepay (5 S. vy. 429, 478: vi. 
130.)—None, I think, of your correspondents have > 
mentioned Mr. Doubleday’s contributions to the |° 
Newcastle Fishers’ Garlands, which came out 
annually from 1820 to 1845, and were written by 
Robert Roxby, Thomas Doubleday, ‘tad he rs, 
They were reprinted in 1852, those, at least, which 
were the joint production of Roxby and Double- 
day, under the title of Coqui tdale Fish ing Sonqs; 
and finally, in 1864, a reprint of the whole, 
to: vether with fresh garlands for the years 1846 G4 
inclusive, was made under the editorship of Mr. 
Joseph Crawhall (Newcastle-on- Tyne, George Rut- 
land, 8vo. 1864). 











| Le mis de Geer et le Chancelier Oxenst 


Mr. Doubleday was secretary to the Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers from 1853 to 
1866, and contributed several interesting papers 
to that society. The annual report of the council 
for the year 1853-4 (vide the published Transac- 
tions of the Institute for that year) contains a 
rraceful allusion to Mr. Doubleday’s “ well-known 
sce. ability,” and to their satisfaction in having 
cured his services as secretary upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sinclair. H. F. Boyp. 

Moor House, Durham. 


‘ULtTimMa” AS A CuristiANn NAME (5 §, ii. 


89, 452; iii. 37.)--The writer is personally 
equainted with a family of a number of children 
“ which one of the daughters was named 


“ Postrema,” for, said the facetious Quaker gentle- 
man who suggested this name, “if not the last, she 


ought to be.’ Te He. 
Davin Harriey (5™ §. vi. 29, 117, 177.)— 

Hartley died on Dec. 1813, “after a Life spent 

in advocating th’ aboli ilies of Slave Trade—for 


when a Member of Hou e of Commons, he 
spoke for 7 hours and 20 Min 
ind E] strified th’ ora » by his brilliant Oratory, 
ind his un fi a advoca vy { 4 | ; 

He was returned for Hull in 1774; in 
was defense 1, William Wilberforce on 
oO vasion heading the poll. On a b) » election 

the same year he was again elected, and 

ore suffered defeat in 1784 7 l 
Gtuide (1805) says that the ex <peri ment of the house 
(which was built in 1776) was “ successful and 
conclusive.” The obelisk was erected in 1786, “ on 
the side of which, toward the road, is an inscrip- 
tion importing that it was erected 120 years after 
the Fire of London, on the anniversary of that 
dreadful event, in memory of Hartley’s invention. 

















Jonannes Amos Comentvs (5 §, vi. 29, 170.) — 
“ Coménius (Jean Amos), fameux grammairien et théo- 
. Mars, 
il pro- 


*n Protestant, au 17° siécle, né en 
1592, fut chassé de son pays par | 
scrivoit les ministres de sa comm livre, in- 
titulé J ua Linguarum referata, | Lesna en 
1631, in-8°", et dont l’édition de 1061, in-8", est en cing 
langues, lui acquit une telle réputation, qu'il fut appelle 
en Angleterre pe yur donner une nouvelle forme a tous les 
solléges ; mais lorsqu’il y arriva, le Parlement étant oc- 
é A d'autres affaires, Coménius pa en Suéde, ot 
rn le comblérent 
de bienfaits. Il voyagea ensuite en Transilvanie et en 
jlusieurs autres pays, proposant partout ses idées 
nouvelles d’enseigner. Enfin, il se fixa i Amsterdam, 
et y fit imp rimer en 1657, aux dépens de Laurent de 
Son, fils de Louis, son principal Mécene, La Nouvelle 
Méthode, in-fol., ouvrage singulier, dont les idées son 
impratiquables. Coménius donna ensuite dans le fana 
tisme, et prétendit avoir trouvé la clef des prophéties de 
l'Apocalypse. Il fit recueillir avec soin, et publier les 
visions de Kotterus, de Christine Poniatovia, et de Dra- 
Il envoya celles de ce dernier & Louis XIV., 

sinuant & ce prince que Dieu |'avait choisi, non seule- 
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ment pour rezner en France, mais aussi pour avoir la 
monarchie universelle du monde. Coménius promettait 
& ses disciples, par ses visions, le régne des Millénaristes, 
qu'il assurait devoir commencer en 1672 ou 1673; mais 
il fut lui-méme témoin de la vanité de ses prédictions, et 
Veit été de cette derniére s'il ne fit mort 4 Amsterdam 
en 1671, 4 80 ans. Outre les écrits ci-dessus, on a encore 
de lui, Pansophie prodromus, seu porta sapientia re- 
Serata, Oxfort, 1637, in-8°; Admonitio de Jrenico Ireni- 
corum, Amat., 1660, in-8°; Historia fratrum Boemorum, 
Halz, 1702, in-4°, et d’autres ouvrages ” (Ladvocat, Dic- 


777 427). 


tionnaire Historique, Paria, 1777, i. 
HIRONDELLE. 


He was born 1592, some say at Comnia, near 
Braunau, others at “ Ungarisch Brod,” in Moravia. 
In 1614 he was rector at Prerau, 1616 at Fulneck, 
and became Bishop of the “ Moravian Brothers ” 
in 1632. In 1642 he was in England, invited to 
come there by the Parliament. He led a wander- 
ing life, embittered by persecutions of various 
kinds. But in spite of all his afflictions he strove 
incessantly to reach his aim, viz., to educate youth 
for better times. Comenius died, after having 
enjoyed some calm years, in Amsterdam in 1671. 
The number of his works amounts to about one 
hundred, With the kind permission of the editor, 
I shall give some time a full account of Comenius’s 
life and works. THEopoR Marx. 

Ingenheim, Germany. 

Cost or Printine (5"S,. vi. 89.)—I read in 
Histoire de U Imprimerie et des Arts et Professions 
qui se rattachent & la Typographie, by P. Lacroix, 
Ed. Fournier, and F, Seré (Paris, Ad. Delahays), 
4to., p. 107 :— 

“ J’estime (écrit M. Crapelet) qu'il n'y a pas un volume 
in-folio composé de 200 a 250 feuillets qui n’ait cofité 
au moins 12,000 ou 15,000 francs (4807. to 600/.) de frais 
déboursés par Robert Estienne, et les in-4°, 8,000 a 10,000 
francs (3202. to 4002.), selon la nature de la composition. 
La Bible in-fol. de 1540, qui contient 425 feuillets d'im- 
pression avec additions marginales, a di employer la 
valeur actuelle de 25,000 francs (1,000/.), pour frais de 
main-d’couvre et de papier, toujours en supposant 500 
exemplaires, mais sans tenir compte des frais accessoires.” 

The book, which is full of curious cuts and fine 
chromolithographs, contains many other details of 
a similar interest. Henri Gavusseron, 

Ayr Academy. 


The price of the large handsome folio, the Great 
Bible, 1539-41, was fixed by King Henry VIII. 
at “ten shillings unbound, and not above twelve 
shillings well bound and clasped.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolushire. 


Diavect (5™ §, vi. 105.)—The story overheard 
by H. B. C. reminds me of a very similar one told 
of one of my schoolmates at Looe, in East Corn- 
wall, who was said to have held the following con- 
versation with his mother :— 

Boy. Mother, have gooseberries got leggons [=lega]? 

Mother. No, cheeld. 

Boy. Then 1 ’ve eaten a snortlywink [caterpillar]. 





I have reason to believe the story to be much 
older than my schoolmate. Wa. PEeNceELLy. 
Torquay. 


Prorane Hymn Tones (5 S. v. 367, 495 ; vi. 
58, 137.)—Mr. BLenxinsorr brings a very unfair 
charge against the Seotch Reformers. He says, 
“They hit upon the plan of providing profane 
songs to be sung to the old Church melodies,” 
whereas the reverse was the case. The Reformers 
certainly found the people very much attached to 
their old songs, and “hit upon the plan” of pro- 
viding “ gude and godly ” songs to be sung to the 
same tunes. 

About the year 1590 a collection of these pieces 
was printed at Edinburgh by one Andro Hart, 
under the title A Compendious Book of Godly and 
Spiritual Songs, collected out of Sundrie Parts of 
the Scripture, with Sundrie of other B wllads 
changed out of Prophane Songs for avoiding of 
Sinne and Harlotrie. Other reprints followed, 
sometimes called Gude and Godly Ballads. I 
transcribe a specimen :— 

“ John, come kiss me now, 
John, come kiss me now, 
Come and kiss me by and by, 
And mak nae mair adow. 
The Lord thy God am I, 
That (John) dois call thee ; 
John represents man 
By grace celestial. 
My prophets call, my preachers cry, 
John, come kiss me now, 
John, come kiss me whar [ lie, 
And mak nae mair adow.” 
Another was — 
“ Wha ’s at my windo, wha, wha 
Go from my windo, gae, gae ; 
Who calls there so like ane stranger ! 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae. 
Lord, I am heir ane wretched mort«l 
That for thy mercy dois cry and call. 
Mercy to have thou art not worthy, 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae. 
J. Hate. 


“Tue morE I Learn,” Ke. (4 S. vii. 365, 447; 
viii. 50, 154.)—In the Transactions of the Tyne- 
side Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. x., Mr. G. 
Clayton Atkinson gives an interesting account of 
his interview with an old man, upon the occasion 
of a recent visit paid by the members of this club 
to the birthplace of Thomas Bewick, the celebrated 
engraver on wood. Senex remarked :— 

“ Well, well, you will find life all too short to exhaust 
the simple-t subject; and you will discover that the 
more you learn, the less you will find that you really 
know :— 

* What is discovered only serves to show 
How little 's known, to what is yet to know.’ 
Why, sir, it would take a man his lifetime to write the 
history of a spider.” 
J. MANUEL. 
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Sir Antuur pe Capett Brooxe’s “ Traves 
1s Spain AND Morocco” (5" §. vi. 69.)—The fol- 
lowing observations on polygamy, from vol. ii. 

143, of Sir Arthur Brooke’s book, verify the 
statement which Mr. Buarr inquires about :— 

“ Surely this is a case where the general march of in- 
tellect and the heavy disabilities under which so many 
of his Majesty's fair subjects labour cry loudly for a more 
liberal line of policy than the present narrow-minded and 
old-fashioned system, hitherto pursued with such mis- 
taken consistency, of limiting a man to one wife, and 
thereby cutting off so many poor superfluous females 
from the chance of ever getting a husband. The rights 
of the sex, common justice, and even morality itself re- 

nire, indeed, that some relief should be afforded, not 

ealt out with a sparing hand, but liberally, and free 
from any restraints or fetters except those of Hymen 
A measure which would legalize a plurality of wives, and 

lace the sex at least on an equal footing with their Ma- 
Loonstan sisterhood, would not only be of incalculable 
benefit to the nation by arousing its energies, but would 
be received with gratitude by so fair and deserving a por- 
tion of our fellow subjects.” — 

Cuartes W. Svrroy. 
Brooks's Bar, Manchester. 


Avtocrapn oF Sir Josnva Reyrnotps (5 §. 
vi. 88.)—I have a book said to be from the library 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; it is Evelyn’s Sculplura, 
or the History and Art of Chalcography, 12mo., 
old marbled calf, 1662. Like Mr. Craaes’s book, 
this has the name of “ J. Reynolds” written at the 
right upper corner of the title-page, and in addi- 
tion has just below the name a small square sort 
of book-mark—“ sr 1r”—impressed with a stamp 
such as is sometimes used for marking linen. 
I remember having seen some books from Mr. 
Thackeray’s library marked with a stamp in a 
similar manner. G. D. Ff. 

Huddersfield. 


I have Sandeart, Academia Artis Pictorie; on 
the flyleaf before frontispiece (on which is printed 
Academia picture erudite) is Sir Joshua’s auto- 
graph, a rather scratchy one, but quite legible, 
with the ink turned brown ; it is simply “J. Rey- 
nolds,” and underneath it is the impression of a 
square stamp with the letters “srr.” Some of 
the engraved heads in the book are very fine, and 
the work is scarce. I bought it at Puttick & Co.’s, 
oddly enough in Reynolds’s own painting room, 
unless it has been rebuilt. I do not think the 
autograph added anything to the value of the book, 
for in Bohn’s book of prints it is priced at 2/. 18s., 
and I only gave 2I. 7s. for it, autograph and all. 

C. A. Warp. 


Curious Errors cavsep sy Homonyrmy (5"§, 
iv. 483 ; v. 155, 211; vi. 111, 199.)—Mowns. Bet- 
JAME will find that the o in hora is long. 

ae Gs A. 


Avruors and Quotations Wantep (5" §. vi. 
69.)— 


“Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise,” &c., 





unless my memory plays me false, will be found in 
a somewhat heavy poem prefixed to the Epistole 
Ho Eliane (Howell's letters). James Howell was 
born 1595, died 1666, Frepx. Rue. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


American Independence: Did the Colonists desire 
it? Letters of John Jay and John Adams; 
Letters and Documents of other Actors in the 
American Revolution. Compiled by Jeremiah 
Colburn. (Boston, U.S.) 

In this reprint from the New England Historical 

and Genealogical Register, the two letters from 

Jay and Adams are of interest. They answer the 

query, Did the American colonists desire to be 

independent of the British Crown? The date of 
both . letters (correcting assertions in Botta’s 

Italian History of the American Revolution) is 

1821. They are addressed to the translator, Mr. 

Otis, of Philadelphia. Jay writes :— 

“Explicit Professions and Assurances of Allegiance 
and Loyalty to the Sovereign (especially since the ac- 
cession of King William), and of affection for the mother 
Country, abound in the Journals of the colonial Legis- 
latures, and of the congresses and conventions, from 
early Periods to the second Petition of congress in 1775. 

“If those Professions and Assurances were sincere, 
they afford Evidence more than sufficient to invalidate 
the charge of our desiring and aiming at Independence. 

“Tf, on the other hand, those Professions and Assu- 
rances were factitious and deceptive, they present to 
the world an unprecedented Instance of long-continued, 
concurrent, and detestable Duplicity in the colonies. 
Our country does not deserve this odious and disgusting 
Imputation. During the course of my Life, and until 
after the second Petition of congress (in 1775), I never 
did hear any American of any class, or of any Descrip- 
tion, express a wish for the Independence of the 
colonies. 

“Few Americans had more or better means and 
Opportunities of becoming acquainted with the Senti- 
ments and Disposition of the colonists relative to public 
affairs than the late Doct" Franklin. In a letter to his 
son, dated the 22 March, 1775, he relates a conversation 
which he had with Lord Chatham in the preceding 
month of August. His Lordship having mentioned an 
opinion prevailing in England, that America aimed at 
setting up for itself as an independent State, the Doct 
thus expressed himeelf. 

“*T assured him, that having more than once travelled 
almost from one End of the continent to the other, and 
kept a great variety of company, eating, drinking, and 
conversing with them freely, I never had heard, in any 
Conversation, from any Person, drunk or sober, the 
least Expression of a wish for a Separation; or a Hint 
that such a Thing would be advantageous to America.’ 

“Tt does not appear to me necessary to enlarge further 
on this subject. It has always been, and still is, m 
Opinion and Belief, that our country was prompted an 
impelled to Independence by necessity and not by 
choice. They who know how we were then circum- 
stanced, know from whence that necessity resulted.’’ 


Adams writes :— 
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“Tt is true there always existed in the Colonies a 
desire of Independence of Parliament, in the articles of 
internal Taxation, and Internal policy; and a very 
general if not a universal opinion, that they were Con- 
stitutionally entitled to it, and as general a determina- 
tion if possible, to maintain, and defend it—but there 
never existed a desire of Independence of the Crown, or 
of general regulations of Commerce, for the equal and 
impartial benefit of all parts of the Empire.—It is true 
there might be times and circumstances in which an 
Individual, or few Individuals, might enterts and 
express a wish that America was Independent in all 
these were ‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
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tation Christ, by Thomas & Kempis; The Spiritual 
Letters of Francis de Sales ; The Spiritual 
Laurence S¢ upoli; The Hidden Life of the Soul, b yt 
author of A Do nm Artist ; and The Christian ¥ 
by Keble. These are books for all seasons, and in a 
time for the approaching period, when gifts ex- 
changed as well as good wishes. In The Christ Yea 
the poems, “The Papists’ Conspiracy,” “Charles the 
Martyr,” and “Charles the I's Nativity and Re- 
storation,” are not included, the prayers and services f 
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thousand seven hundred and fifty | 
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eta so stirring and graphic that all must derive 
pleasure from reading it, particularly at the present 
crisis in the East. Mr. Belcher’s concluding chapter is 
taken up with the battle of Lepanto, fought in 1571: as 
Kingsley calls that other great engagement, fought within 
seventeen years, the Salamis of Spain, so Mr. Belcher 
describes this one as the Salamis of the Turks. 
Tne Liprary at THE Patent Orrice.—The Times 
writes :—‘ Besides the Publishing Department, there is 
| a part of the office devoted to a library, which, by the 
efforts of Mr. Woodcroft and Mr. Prosser, the library 
clerk, has been brought to a really high standard of ex- 
cellence. It is specially rich in works illustrating the 
early history of invention, and is also well supplied with 
scientific works, foreign as well as English. It is also 
free to all comers, and, indeed, claims the distinction of 
being the first absolutely free library opened in London.” 
Tue R 
| and malicious the report that he 
of Rome. 


ev. Orby Shipley indignantly denounces as false 
had joined the Church 
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Motices to Corresponvents. 

Own all communications should be written the name and 
| address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Bovcnter.—The printer suggests that you should 
| keep your numbers as long as possible before binding, so 
| that they may become thoroughly dry. Drying by the 

fire is not advisable. 

Ter.”—L. C. R. says that the common pronunciation 
of the name is still Tedbury, and that a farmer in the 
neighbourhood (some thirty years ago) was commonly 


: called Tidcombe, his name being Titcombe. 


Axoyn.—Numerous references to the Rowe families of 
om rset and Devon, as well as to individuals of the 
| name, will be found in the four General Indexes of 
1“N. & Q.” 

“ Grpstes: Trxxiers,” &c.—It must be 
hat this subject is definitively closed. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
3usiness Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A Rear Summer Denicacy.—Rosr's Lime Juice Cornptiat, 
nixed with water. or an effervescing drink, in soda or 

, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 

plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all ti Stores, 11, Curtain 
| Road, ADVERTIE! 
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Finsbury.—[ {ENT 








